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Review 

Receipts  of  grass  and  short  fed  steers  were  so  heavy  during 
the  week  ended  September  5  that  most  of  the  leading  middle 
western  markets  were  temporarily  swamped  and  heavy  carry- 
overs from  day  to  day  were  the  rule.  The  run  of  fed  steers  on 
the  other  hand  was  the  smallest  of  the  season  to  date.  Grass 
cattle  declined  sharply  whereas  heavy  finished  steers  moved  at 
practically  steady  prices.  The  price  spread  between  light  and 
heavy  hogs  was  materially  reduced  largely  because  of  much 
lighter  supplies  of  the  latter.  -  Top  hogs  brought  $13.50  at 
Chicago.     Fat  lambs  advanced  25  to  50^  for  the  week. 

Wholesale  fresh  meat  trade  was  rather  quiet  but  fair  quanti- 
ties of  meat  moved  into  consuming  channels.  The  trend  of 
prices  was  generally  upward,  lamb,  mutton,  and  pork  advanc- 
ing most.  Some  grades  of  lamb  advanced  as  much  as  S5  at 
New  York  for  the  week. 

California  grape  shipments  were  lagging  behind  last  season's 
early  movement,  although  output  was  increasing  in  that  State 
and  in  New  York  and  Michigan  during  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember. Most  California  shipments  were  showing  good  quality, 
according  to  reports  of  inspectors.  Prices  tended  toward  lower 
levels,  as  supplies  became  heavier.  Total  annual  shipments  of 
grapes  are  about  70,000  cars,  including  700  or  800  which  are 
exported.  The  export  movement  of  raisins  aggregates  about 
90,000,000  pounds  annually.  Total  estimated  farm  value  of 
tha  United  States  grape  crop  in  1924  was  more  than  $73,000,000, 
and  raisins  usually  are  valued  at  $20,000,000.  Potato  markets 
were  still  unsettled,  prices  declining  rather  generally  in  the  East 
but  being  firm  to  higher  in  the  Middle  West.  Mid-season 
peaches  have  been  plentiful  in  Western  States,  while  eastern 
supplies  were  rather  short.  California  shipments  have  been 
very  active  this  year,  much  of  the  stock,  of  course,  going  to 
canneries.  Weekly  movement  was  averaging  about  1,200  cars 
less  than  at  the  same  time  last  season.  Prices  ruled  firm. 
Spanish  onions  were  arriving  freely  in  New  York  City,  and 
shippers  in  Spain  are  anticipating  a  good  market  in  the  United 
States  this  season.     Domestic  stock  declined  in  eastern  con- 
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sumirsg  centers,  but  advances  were  noted  farther  west.  Ship- 
ments were  gradually  gaining.  Cabbage  movement  was  un- 
usually active  from  New  York  State  and  Wisconsin.  In  spite 
of  heavier  supplies,  wholesale  prices  rule  higher  than  last  year. 
Trading  in  apple  markets  was  not  very  brisk;  most  lines  closed 
a  little  lower.  Cooler  weather  is  needed  to  stimulate  demand. 
Cantaloupe  supplies  were  decreasing,  as  Colorado's  season  has 
passed  its  peak.  Lettuce  shipments  were  70%  heavier  than 
during  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
selling  at  lower  ranges  than  those  of  last  September,  when  ear- 
lot  movement  was  only  half  as  heavy.  Tomato  shipments  were 
very  active.  Total  output  of  24  fruits  and  vegetables  increased 
during  the  week  to  about  21,400  cars. 

Butter  markets  were  firm.  Hot,  dry  weather  has  curtailed 
production  and  reduced  supplies  in  the  markets.  Bulk  of  receipts 
are  moving  directly  into  consumptive  channels  with  into-storage 
movement  almost  negligible.  Firm  foreign  markets  are  lending 
support  to  domestic  advances. 

Cheese  markets  were  firm  and  higher.  Added  strength  was 
acquired  as  the  week  progressed  and  buying  became  more  active. 
Weather  was  very  hot  in  Wisconsin  section  and  is  expected  to 
cut  production.     Good  demand  is  anticipated  during  fall. 

The  grain  market  has  become  unsettled.  Wheat  prices  were 
lower  during  the  week  ending  Sept.  5,  on  heavier  movement. 
Feed  grains  were  higher  on  corn  crop  deterioration  and  increased 
feeding  demand  in  drought  areas. 

The  hay  market  ruled  slightly  easier  with  adequate  receipts 
at  most  markets  although  drought  was  reducing  the  amount- 
of  late  forage  available  in  many  sections.  Top-grade  hay 
continued  in  best  demand  with  the  lower  grades  hard  to  move 
and  off  grades-  selling  at  sharp  discounts.  Timothy  held 
practically  steady.     Prairie  and  alfalfa  averaged  easier. 

Feed  markets  were  slightly  firmer  with  the  exception  of 
corn  feeds,  August  31-September  5.  The  dry,  hot  weather 
which  prevailed  in  the  Central  Western  States  was  a  con- 
tributing factor.  The  slow  demand,  together  with  the  heavy 
production  of  corn  feeds,  caused  the  market  for  these  feeds  to> 
weaken. 

Cotton  prices  closed  practically  unchanged  September  5. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  week,  however,  prices  touched  new 
low  levels  from  which  they  recovered  due  to  profit-taking  by 
shorts  and  reported  less  hedge  selling. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange- 
were  up  4  points,  closing  at  22.39?!  as  compared  with  24.52?$ 
last  year,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were 
up  12  points,  closing  at  21.86^  as  compared  with  23.76c  one 
year  ago.  October  future  contracts  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  on  September  4,  closed  at  21.99(5  as  compared  with. 
21.91?!  last  week. 
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Heavy  Steers  Scarce  at  Stable  Prices 

A  tidal  wave  of  grassy  and  short-fed  steers  piled  up  during 
the  week  ending  September  5.  Most  markets  became  glutted 
and  values  sought  new  low  levels  for  the  year.  Coincidently 
the  fed  steer  run  was  the  smallest  of  the  season,  and  while  the 
liberal  supply  of  grass-made  and  short  fed  kinds  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  prices  on  in  between  grades  of  light  and  medium 
weight  steers  that  had  been  fed  grain,  heavies  remained  scarce 
at  stable  prices,  occupying,  in  fact,  a  specialty  position. 

A  change  in  buying  sentiment  developed  in  hogs.  The  sup- 
ply of  heavy  butchers  and  packing  sows  decreased  and  prices 
advanced,  the  spread  between  heavy  and  light  hogs  contract- 
ing. The  top  at  Chicago  remained  under  $13.50  mostly,  but 
heavy  butchers  sold  upward  to  $13,  a  spread  of  50£,  whereas 
recent  sessions  have  seen  a  $1  range  between  choice  180  lb. 
averages  and  comparable  grades  scaling  300  lbs.  Heavy  hogs 
not  only  became  less  numerous,  but  the  supply  of  lights  in- 
creased. Receipts  were  nearly  as  liberal  at  Chicago  as  during 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier,  .but  the  decrease  at 
11  large  markets  amounted  to  approximately  100,000  head. 

With  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  western  lamb  supply 
running  to  feeders,  killers  have  finally  been  compelled  to 
scramble  for  fat  offerings,  and  prices  advanced  25  to  50^, 
mostly  2055.  Choice  western  lambs  reached  $15.65  and  natives 
S15.50,  it  being  a  -$15  to  $15.50  market  on  good  to  choice  fat 
lambs  from  the  intermountain  regions.  Gross  receipts  showed 
expansion,  but  the  liberal  supply  that  arrived  in  feeder  flesh 
left  too  few  for  the  killers. 

However,  the  country  smilingly  responded  to  the  increased 
quota  of  thin-fleshed  lambs  and  competed  actively,  the  country- 
ward  movement  at  Chicago  amounting  to  about  20,000  head. 
Most  of  these  thin  lambs  cost  finishers  $15-$15.50.  The  supply  at 
$15.60  and  $15.65  was  not  small,  and  upward  to  $15.75  was  paid 
for  53-61  lb.  averages.  While  the  demand  for  heavy  feeders, 
kinds  scaling  70-80  lbs.  was  not  so  brisk  as  earlier  in  the  season, 
such  kinds  continued  to  go  out,  a  feature  indicating  the  broad 
scope  of  the  feeder  lamb  demand.  Most  heavy  feeder  lambs 
turned  at  $14-$14.50.  Sheep  remained  scarce  and  firm,  the 
country-taking  breeding  and  feeding  ewes  and  feeding  yearlings 
with  a  readiness  that  indicated  confidence  in  future  markets. 

Ovine  prices  generally  were  sharply  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
and  most  factors  in  the  trade  indicated  a  healthy  market, 
although  so  far  feeding  lambs  have  been  laid  in  at  relatively 
high  prices.  Every  market  in  the  country  is  being  scouted  for 
feeders,  demand  on  the  range  is  broad,  not  only  for  lambs  but 
for  breeding  ewes,  few  ewes  suitable  for  figuring  in  next  year's 
lamb  crop  being  for  sale. 

The  grass  steer  run  at  Chicago  amounted  to  approximately 
22,000  head  during  the  week,  the  largest  supply  of  rangers 
since  September,  1923.  Practically  ever}'  market  had  a  similar 
experience,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  was  swamped.  Hold- 
overs were  liberal  from  day  to  day  and  in  spite  of  a  fairly  active 
trade  both  on  killer  and  stocker  and  feeder  accounts,  the  glut 
was  pronounced  and  it  required  most  of  the  week  to  clean  up 
the  "stale"  supply. 

Grassers  and  short-feds  competed  against  each  other,  and 
the  weakness  permeated  to  the  fed  steer  list,  but  had  little 
effect  on  lands  scaling  over  1,300  lbs.  The  latter  remained 
scarce  and  sold  actively  at  a  premium.  Heavyweight  bul- 
locks brought  $16.10  at  Chicago,  the  fact  that  only  a  few  loads 
were  eligible  to  $15.50-$16  indicating  the  light  supply  of 
weighty,  well-conditioned  steers. 

With  grassers  at  the  season's  low  time  and  fed  offerings  with 
weight  as  high  as  any  time  this  season,  the  spread  became  more 
unwieldy  than  ever,  increasing  the  unevenness  and  befuddle- 
ment  of  buyers  and  sellers  alike.  As  the  week  closed  most  any- 
thing in  the  steer  line  that  had  weight  got  sold  readily,  Mineral 
Point  grass  steers  selling  upward  to  $14  and  better,  while 
$11.50-$13  offerings  were  far  from  choice.  At  the  same  time, 
light  steers  in  as  good  or  even  better  flesh  were  neglected  and 
sold  5O0-$1  under  the  high  time  a  week  earlier. 

In  the  main  it  was  a  $10-$13.50  trade  on  fat  steers  at  Chi- 
cago. The  apathy  toward  lack  of  weight  gave  yearlings  a 
slap.  Good  to  choice  kinds  had  to  sell  around  $14  with  the 
host  at  $15.10,  although  strictly  choice  yearlings  a  week  ear- 
lier made  $15.90.  Light  weight,  in  between  grade  yearlings 
have  been  scarce  for  weeks,  and  the  supply  of  finished  young- 
sters  has   dwindled  emphatically,   the  general  disposition  of 


finishers  being  to  market  not  only  heavy  offerings,  but  light 
kinds  on  the  advance  rather  than  put  on  more  finish. 

So  scarce  was  the  supply  of  weighty  fed  steers  that  buyers 
delved  into  the  supply  of  heavy  grassers,  paying  $9-$10.50 
and  upward  to  $11  for  big  weight  Wyomings  and  Colorados. 
Taking  the  big  markets  as  a  whole,  however,  few  grass  steers 
sold  above  $8.50,  a  spread  of  $6.50-$7.50  absorbing  the  bulk 
at  Chicago,  where  many  range  steers  lacked  both  quality  and 
finish.  Killers  got  western  grass  bullocks  with  weight  in  load 
lots  downward  to  $5.50,  thus  uncovering  a  $10.50  spread  be- 
tween common  kinds  suitable  for  a  low  grade  of  carcass  beef 
and  the  best  fed  heavies  which  the  Corn  Belt  could  produce, 
none  of  the  latter  grading  prime. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Chicago 

Denver  2 

East  St.  Louis 
Fort  Worth... 
Indianapolis.. 
Kansas  City.. 
Oklahonra  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

Sioux  City... 
Wichita  ■ 

Total- 
Total  Aug.  24- 

29,  1925 

Total  Sept.  1- 

6,  1924 


Cattle  and  calves  1 


Re- 
ceipts 


76, 851 
8,168 
?M,  ."'0 
30,  433 
11,  534 
70,804 
8.994 
34,  69' 
13,  857 
32,0' 
18,  928 
7, 


353,  708 
357, 484 
331, 60S 


Ship- 
ments 


25, 9S5 
4,860 

19, 108 
7,819 
7,054 

37,128 
1,841 

14,416 
5,983 

14,  626 

10,  856 
4,895 


154,  571 
150,  948 
140,  815 


Local 
laugh- 
ter 


50, 866 
3,021 

19,  580 
21,  825 

4,295 

33,  254 

6,753 

20,  059 
8,481 

16,615 
8,127 
2,571 


Hogs 


Re- 
ceipts 


112,177 

8,371 
61,738 

4,925 
36, 071 
34, 414 

5,150 
43,2' 
24,  095 
27,  267 
36,  777 

7,924 


195, 447  402, 18 
199, 460  392,  838 
187, 650  483, 642 


Ship- 
ments 


22.  S62 

2,754 

31,  898 

613 

16, 876 

17,  632 

963 

14, 129 

9,720 

3,238 

13, 166 

427 


Local 
i  ufc'h 


Sheep 


Re- 
ceipts 


89,315 

5,259 
24,  753 

4,209 
19.S53 
16,414 

4,519 
29, 101 
14,849 
23, 
25,319 

7,503 


117,  720 
35, 830 
16,264 

5,633 

7,517 
42,945 
198 
59, 157 
19, 076 
11,539 

6,157 

4,' 


134,  278  264, 482:326,  500 
136,  302  254, 035  287,  972 
152, 956,334,  628  345, 260 


Ship- 
ments 


38, 029 

32.  535 
7,539 
2, 456 
2,816 

19,  343 
41 

28,411 

5,:~"~ 

1,771 

779 

2,356 


139,  374 
143, 855 

192,  216 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


79, 691 
1,909 
8,054 
2,064 
1,923 

20,  003 
37 

32,  636 

13.  761 

9,724 

5,175 

497 


175, 474 
140,  950 
144, 806 


i  Movement  of  calves  Aug.  31-Sept.  5:  Receipts,  69,527;  shipments,  16,947;  local 
slaughter,  56.400. 
*  Week  ending  Friday,  Sept.  i. 


Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

August  31-Septeniber  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 
[The  above  prices  are  computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases] 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday. 

Average: 
Aug.  31-Sept.  5 

1925 

Aug.  24-29,  1925- 
Sept.  1-6,  1924 


Chicago 


Wt. 


Us. 
259 
259 
249 
267 
269 
25S 


Cost 


Wt. 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
$12. 02 
11.98 
12.21 
12.11 
12.22 
11.82 


12.  OS 
11.86 
9.60 


East  St. 
Louis 


Lbs. 
211 
219 
223 
210 
207 
199 


Cost 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
$13.  27 
12.97 
12.97 
12.92 
12.77 
12.98 


12.09 
12.95 
9. 


Fort 
Worth 


Wt. 


Lbs. 
208 
221 
209 
210 
213 
229 


Cost 


Per 
100 
lbs 
$12.  66 
12.00 
12.  21 
12.22 
12.20 
12.16 


12.26 
12.13 
9.22 


Kansas 
City 


Wt. 


Lbi 
240 
236 

2".'i 
2-;:i 
240 

2.-.;.) 


Cost 


Omaha 


Wt. 


Lbs 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
$12. 04 
12.041  2(58 
12.031  254 
11.901  233 
11.  S2|  257 
11.76   255 


Cost 


11.97 
12.15 
9.35 


Pi  T 

100 
lbs. 
2S6i$ll.  42 
11.27 
11.06 
11.05 
11.33 
11.31 


11.  24 
11.48 
S.94 


St.  Paul 


Wt 


Lbs. 
260 
268 
265 
251 
239 
250 


Cost 


Per 
100 
lbs 
$11.23 
11.01 
11.98 
11.42 
11.  55 
11.51 


11.21 
11.56 


Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of 
.  head 

Per  cent  of 

total  by 

weight  ranges 

Ave.r3ire  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds 

Weight  range 

CO  — 

bi10" 

3 
< 

oT 

en 

nil 

3 
< 

3 

OS 

P. 

<3 

as 
i  gj 

CO  •-< 

si1" 

< 

a? 
e). 

OS 

bil 

3 

c*s 

OS 
CO 

a 

W 

p. 

s§ 

CO  •-* 

3 
< 

OS 

<N 

1 
"■£ 
CM  ir; 

OS 

bib 

3 
< 

OS 

f 

o, 

«s 

OS 

4.  OS 

CO  ~- 

tsi10 

3 
< 

OS 

bi 
3 
< 

OS 

1,001  lbs.  up..-.- 
901-1.000  lbs 

801-900  lbs 

701-SOOlbS 

1,  558 
1;  193 

2,  097 
1,597 
1,423 

557 
1,296 
1,411 

831 
1,355 

182 
498 
268 
161 
542 

19.8 
15.2 
26.6 
20.3 
18.1 

10.3 
23.6 
26.3 
15.1 
24.7 

11.0 
30.2 
16.2 
9.8 
32.8 

1,072 
951 
860 
749 
609 

1,063 
947 
852 

747 
591 

1,087 
957 
851 
730 
627 

$7.  43 
6.8S 
6.51 
6.49 
6.20 

$7.49 
('..  19 
0.78 
6.66 
R  95 

$7.29 
6.55 
6.21 
5.  95 
5  47 

Total 

7,868 

5,490 

1,651 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

848 

816 

82-1 

6.76 

6.54 

6.29 
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Supplies  Dominating  Factor  in  Fresh  Meat  Prices 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 

In  general  wholesale  fresh  meat  trade  was  quiet  during  the 
week  ended  September  5.  Receipts  as  a  rule  were  somewhat 
lighter  and  this  fact  assisted  in  holding  prices  steady  or  advanc- 
ing them  somewhat.  As  a  matter  of  fact  supplies  have  been 
the  dominating  price  factor  for  several  weeks  past.  Demand 
has  been  quite  uniformly  light  and  it  was  only  by  curtailing 
quantities  offered  that  sellers  could  prevent  disastrous  breaks. 
During  the  week  under  review  there  was  a  rather  striking  con- 
trast between  Atlantic  coast  markets  and  Chicago.  At  the 
former  the  trend  of  prices  was  upward  and  in  some  instances 
rather  substantial  advances  were  scored.  At  Chicago,  however, 
despite  the  fact  that  offerings  were  not  heavy  sellers  appar- 
ently failed  to  anticipate  the  holiday  on  September  7  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  week.  They  then  found  it  necessary  to 
make  some  fairly  drastic  price  reductions  in  order  to  affect  clear- 
ances. Compared  with  the  close  of  the  preceding  week  beef 
ranged  from  $1  lower  to  $1  higher,  declines  being  confined  to  a 
few  grades  at  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  Veal  was  about  $1 
higher  at  New  York  but  $1  to  S2  lower  elsewhere,  Lamb  was 
strong  at  all  eastern  markets,  Philadelphia  showing  an  extreme 
advance  of  $5  on  medium  grades.  Chicago,  however,  was  weak 
a,nd  $1  £  o  $2  lower.  Mutton  was  firm  to  $1  higher  at  eastern 
markets,  but  declined  a  like  amount  at  Chicago.  Fresh  pork 
loins  were  $1  to  $3  higher  in  the  East  but  fully  $1  lower  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Beef. — Receipts  were  generally  moderate  but  average  quality 
was  probably  the  lowest  of  the  year  to  date.  Trade  was  fair 
but  a  wide  range  of  prices  prevailed.  The  general  trend,  how- 
ever, was  upward  and  advances  of  50^  to  §1  were  rather  common. 

Veal. — Receipts  at  eastern  markets  were  rather  liberal  with 
those  at  Chicago  light.  In  both  instances  buyers  were  rather 
indifferent  and  the  trend  of  prices  was  downward.  Net  de- 
clines for  the  week  ranged  generaUy  from  $1  to  $2.  New 
York  enjo3?ed  a  better  trade  than  other  markets  and  at  the 
close  prices  averaged  about  SI  higher  than  a  week  earlier. 

Lamb. — Lighter  supplies  and  a  moderate  demand  rendered 
eastern  lamb  markets  firm  and  enabled  sellers  to  work  prices 
up  practically  throughout  the  week.  Philadelphia  was  espe- 
cially strong  and  showed  a  net  advance  of  $3  to  $5.  Else- 
where in  the  East  prices  were  marked  up  $1  to  $3.  At  Chicago 
trade  opened  on  Monday  at  somewhat  higher  prices,  but 
demand  was  so  limited  that  a  moderate  increase  in  offerings 
forced  closing  prices  fully  $1  under  those  of  a  week  earlier. 

Mutton. — Very  light  supplies  and  strength  in  the  lamb 
market  made  it  possible  for  sellers  to  advance  mutton  prices 
about  $1  at  eastern  markets.  In  the  case  of  lighter  weight 
carcasses  some  buyers  showed  a  disposition  to  substitute 
mutton  for  lamb.     Chicago  closed  $1  net  lower  for  the  week. 

Pork. — Receipts  were  generally  very  light,  New  York 
reporting  supplies  30%  under  peak  offerings  for  the  year. 
Demand  was  fair  and  prices  at  eastern  markets  ranged  from 
$1  to  $3  higher.  Chicago  was  strong  during  most  of  the 
week  but  declined  later  and  closed  SI  lower  than  a  week 
earlier. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products  ' 

August  31-September  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  10Q  pounds] 


Commodity 


Hams  No.  1,  smoked,  14-16  lbs,  average 
Hams  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Picnics,  smoked,  4-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon  No.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon  No.  2,  6-8  lbs.  average 

Bellies,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Backs,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs,  average 

Kettle  rendered  lard,  tierces 

Pure  lard,  tierces 

Lard  substitutes,  tierces 


Aug. 

31- 

Sept. 

5,  1925 


31.50 
29.50 
19.50 
39.50 
35.50 
26.00 
19.50 
19.50 
18.50 
14.88 


Aug. 
24-29, 
•  1925 


31.75 
29.50 
20.00 
39.50 
35.50 
26.25 
19.50 
20.00 
19.00 
14.88 


Sent. 
1-6, 
1924 


25.00 
21.50 
13.50 
30.50 
22.88 
15.25 
13.88 
16.75 
16.38 
16.25 


3-year 
aver- 


24.54 
21.71 
13.87 
32.08 
25.04 
14.71 
12.75 


14.  63 
14.00 


1  Based  on  average  prices  to  retailers. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Sept.  4-9,  1922;  Sept.  3-8,  1923, 
and  Sept.  1-6,  1924. 


The  July  index  number  of  exports  of  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties fell  to  66.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  since  July,  1917, 
when  the  index  number  was  also  66.  The  only  lower  figure 
Which  has  been  computed  was  55  for  August,  1914. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats 

August  31-Sept.  5, 1925,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Kind  and  grade 


Beef  and  veal 

Beef: 

Steer — 

Choice 

Good__ 

Medium 

Common 

Cow- 
Good 

Medium 

Common 

Bull- 
Medium 

Common 

Veal: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


Fresh  pork  cuts 

Hams: 

12-16  lbs  average.. 
Loins: 2 

8-10  lbs.  average— 

10-12  lbs  average- . 

12-15  lbs.  average. 

15-18  lbs.  average. 

18-22  lbs.  average.. 
Shoulders: 

Skinned 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs.  average 
6-8  lbs.  average 
Butte: 

Boston  style 

Spare  ribs.. 


Chicago 


Aug. 
31- 
Sept. 5, 
1925 


Lamb  and  mutton 

Lamb: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Mutton: 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


21.00 
18.25 
14.00 
10.25 

12.  CO 
9.50 

7.50 

7.75 
7.25 

19.80 
17.00 
12.40 


25.60 

30.60 
27.80 
24.70 
20.30 
19.30 

18.90 

16.20 


23.80 
13.65 


28.70 
25.80 
23.90 
20.20 


14.30 
11.90 
9.90 


Aug. 
24-29, 
1925 


20.60 
17.85 
14.10 
10.35 

13.00 
9.70 
7.50 

7.85 
7.30 

20.50 
17.50 
13.10 
10.30 


25.75 

30.00 
28.00 
25.00 
20.50 
19.30 

18.70 

16.10 


24.00 
13.75 


28.30 
26.60 
24.30 
21.10 

14.  50 
12.00 
10.00 


Sept. 
1-6, 
1924 


18. 06 
17.00 
14.62 
10.38 

13.12 
11.08 
8.12 


7.75 

19.75 
16.75 
14.00 
11.25 


16.50 

25.  25 
22.75 
19.06 
15.25 
1412 

14.12 

11.83 
10.83 

18.25 
11.25 


26.12 
24.00 
20.  25 
16.00 

13.50 
10.50 
8.00 


3-year 
aver- 
age1 


17.77 
16. 83 
14.94 
11.04 

12.71 
10.92 
8.21 


7.34 

10.  G6 
17.58 
14.50 
10.75 


17.50 

27.38 
24.92 
21.27 
17.96 
15.04 

13.54 

12.13 

10.80 

17.31 

9.48 


26.  62 
24.75 
22.04 
17.92 

16.33 
13.25 
9.50 


New  York 


Aug. 

31- 

Sept.5, 

1925 


22.00 
18.60 
14.10 
10.40 

12.70 
10.  55 
8.55 


7.38 

22.40 
19.40 
15.40 
11.50 


25.00 

32.50 
30.00 
25.50 
23.00 
21.00 

20.00 


17.25 


24.00 
13.50 


29.20 
27.20 
25.20 
21.30 

13.40 
11.90 
10.05 


Aug. 
24-29, 
1925 


21.00 
18.10 
12.70 
9.20 

11.75 
0.85 
7.95 


21.00 
18.60 
14.60 
11.10 


25.00 

31.20 
27.90 
23.90 
21.30 
19.40 

19.05 


17.25 


23. 10 
13.50 


26.50 
24.60 
22.50 
19.00 

13.00 
11.40 
9.75 


Sept. 
1-6, 
1924 


18.12 
16.12 
13.19 
10.75 

12.50 
10.50 
9.50 


7.50 

21.12 
17.50 
14.00 
10.75 


19.50 

25.38 
23.00 
19.50 
17.75 
16.75 

14.00 


12.50 


18.25 
11.75 


24.88 
22.  25 
20.  25 
17.00 

13.19 
10.25 
8.50 


3-year 
aver- 
age1 


18.  S3 
17.21 
14. 15 
11.12 

12.  83 
10.  90 
9.55 


7.71 

21.54 

18.08 
13.  63 
10.  92 


19.50 

27.04 
24.92 
21.  42_ 
18.67 
16.75 

13.83 

3 12.  40 
3  11.  50 

17.00 
11.08 


26.67 
24.08 
21.83 
18.35 

15. 11 
12.  58 
9.67 


1  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Sept.  4-9,  1922;  Sept.  3-8,  1923; 
and  Sept.  1-6,  1924. 

2  Loins  12-14  lbs.,  14-16  lbs.,  16  lbs.  and  over  changed  to  12-15  lbs.,  15-18  lbs.,  and 
1S-22  lbs.  average,  Jan.  5,  1925. 

3  Two-year  average. 


Boston  Wool  Market  Quotations 

Dullness  again  characterized  the  Boston  wool  market  during 
the  week  ended  September  8.  Trade  consisted  largely  of  the 
movement  of  small  lots  required  to  supply  immediate  needs. 
Buyers  and  sellers  were  frequently  apart  regarding  values  but 
neither  showed  much  disposition  to  yield.  Worsted  wools 
moved  best  and  domestic  wools  showed  more  strength  than 
foreign  lines.  Sales  of  fair  sized  lots  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
California  wools  were  reported. 


Fine  strictly  combing 

Fine  French  combing 

Fine  clothing 

\i  blood  strictly  combing 

l-i  blood  clothing 

?s  blood  strictly  combing 

Y%  blood  clothing 

\i  blood  strictly  combing 

M  blood  clothing 

Low  M  blood  strictly  combing. 
Common  and  braid 


Grease 
basis 
fleece [ 


Per  pound 
$0.53 


0.44-  .45 

.52-  .53 

.45-  .46 

.50-  .51 

.44-  .45 

.48-  .50 


.43- 


Scoured  basis 


Fleece 


Per  pound 
$1.  25-$l.  30 
1. 18-  1.  20 
1. 10-  1. 15 
1. 10-  1. 15 
1. 00-  1. 05 
.  95-  1. 00 
.85-  .87 
.85-    .90 


.78- 
.70- 


.80 


Territory 


Per  pound 

$1. 28-$l.  32 

1. 25-  1.  28 

1.12-  1.18 

1. 15 

1.  00-  1. 05 

1. 00-  1. 02 

.90 

.90-    .95 

.78-    .80 

.78-    .80 

.70-    .75 


1  The  better  class  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  wool  1-20  less. 
Kentucky  and  similar  wool  2-5jS  higher  depending  on  the  particular  lot  offered. 
The  above  quotations  depend  to.some  extent  on  the  individual  lots. 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock,  August  31-September  5,  1925,  With  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Kind  and  grade ' 


Aug. 
31- 

Sept. 

5, 

1S2.5 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers   (1,500  lbs.   up)    good   and 
choice  3 _ 

Steers  (1,100-1,500  lbs.)— 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Steers  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

Choice 

Qood__. 

Medium _ 

Common 

Canner  and  cutter 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  down). 

Heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  up) . 

Common  and  medium  (all  weights). 

Cows — 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

Canner  and  cutter 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice  (beef,  1,500  lbs. 

up)  3 

Good  and  choice  (beef  1,500  lbs. 

down,  yearlings  excluded) 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and 

bologna).._ 

Calves  (milk-fed  excluded) — 

Medium  to  choice  5 


Cull  and  common 

Vealers— 

Medium  to  choice 

Cull  and  common 

Feeder  and  stocker  caxtle  and  calves: 6 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up)  good  and  choice 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up)  common  and 

medium 

Steers   (800  lbs.  down)  good  and 

choice 

Steers  (800  lbs.  down)  common  and 

medium..- 

Heifers,  common  to  choice 

Cows,  common  to  choice 

Calves  (steers),  common  to  choice. 


Hojs 

Top  (highost  price,  not  average). 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium- 
choice 

Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.)  medium- 
choice __ 

Light  weight  (160-200  lbs.)  common- 
choice ___ 

Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  common- 
choice 

Packing  hogs— smooth  and  rough  7 

Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium- 
choice 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  lbs.) 
medium-choice 


Sheep  and  lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight   (84 

lbs.  down)  medium-choice  ... 

All  weights,  cull  and  common. 

Yearling  wethers,  medium- tlioice-. 

Ewes,  common-choice 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull... 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

Feeding  lambs,  medium-choice 

Feeding  ewes,  medium-choice 


Chicago 


Aug 
24- 
29, 
1925 


Sept. 
1-6, 
1924 


14.  78  14.  70 

15. 12  15.  22 
12.10,12.42 
8.  68  9.  04 
6. 18    6. 42 

14.  68|14.  84 
11.  65  11. 


8.25 
5.75 
4.38 

12.02 

9.58 
6.15 


I.  3i; 
3.16 


5.75 
5.97 
3.97 

5.88 
4.12 

11.65 
7.58 

7.62 

5.88 

7.10 

5.38 
4.62 
3.72 


13.  60 
12.12 

12.40 

12.80 

12.31 


8.60 
6.10 
4.62 

12.00 

9.92 
6.35 

7.44 
4.72 
3.36 


10.97 
10.09 
8.46 
6.36 

10.96 
10.08 
8.30 
5.99 
3.81 

10.18 


6.82 
4.66 
3.00 


5.96 
3.99 


{I: 


3-year 
aver- 


11.41 
10.23 
8.62 
6.85 

11.21 

10.09 
8.48 
6.53 
4.07 

'10.24 

'9.32 
'  6.16 

I  6. 

M.  44 

3.00 


25 

00 

5.75 


50    7.62 
05 


13.50 
12.04 

12.26 

12.65 

12.30 

12.15 


12.20 

10.  70  10.  74 


12.56 


12.  64 


ii.  :,.s 


6.18 
4.19 


10.35 

9.55 

9. 

9.94 

9.58 

8.54 
(8.87 
\S.38 

7.25 


14. 62  14.  06 
12.  45[  12.  08 
11.18  10.75 
6.  38]  6.38 
3.00   3.00 

14.  6214.  58 


12.94 
10.  06 
9.56 
4.84 
2.12 

12.  00 


6.92 


East  St.  Louis 


Aug. 

31- 

Sept. 

5, 

1925 


13.78 

14.40 
12.12 
8.78 
5.55 

14.12 
11.78 
8.45 
5.35 
3.92 

11.50 

8.42 
5.48 

6.42 
4.35 
2.92 


10.35 
8.70 

9.01 

9.37 

9.24 

8.65 
7.82 
7.35 

7.70 


12.49 

9.85 

9.53 

'5.  22 

•2.26 

12.17 


13.  65 
13.05 

12.65 

12.95 

13.10 

12.96 
}l0.  6£ 

12.68 
12.00 


13.92 
11.00 
10.60 
5.  75 
2.50 


Aug, 
24- 
29, 

1(125 


13.  75 

14.32 
12.32 
9.12 
6.20 

14.02 

11.85 
8.72 
5.95 
4.38 


Sept 
1-6, 

1924 


3-year 
aver- 
age2 


10.70 
9.70 
7. 
5.82 

10.70 
9.70 
7.75 
5.45 
4.05 


11.70    9.75 


8.50    7.42 
5.  50    4.  80 


6.90 
4.82 
3.29 


5.45 
5.85 
3.85 

6.50 
4.2, 

10.40 
5.65 

7.62 

5.50 

7.50 

5.38 

4, 

3.48 


13.75 
13.09 

12.65 

12.98 

13.25 

13.17 

10. 

12.92 
12.15 


13.  60 
10.  92 
10.  45 
5.75 
2.50 


5.  82 
4.42 

3.05 


11.19 
10.29 
8.55 
6.42 

11.09 
10.  19 
8.42 
5.93 
3.77 

'  10. 12 

'7.90 
'5.28 

'6.02 

'4.25 

2.85 


5.  62 


10.  30 
9.90 

9.77 

9.95 

9.70 

8.80 
18.20 
\7.91 

8.01 

7.02 


12.  35 
9.10 
8.98 
4.25 
2.00 


6.19 


Fort  Worth 


Aug. 

31- 

Sept. 

5, 

1925 


7.38 
5.12 


8.75 
7.12 
4, 
3.25 


7.62 
4.75 

5.12 
3.55 
2.20 


6.0: 

3.85 


Sopt 
1-6, 
1924 


6.85 
5.00 


7.95 
6.45 
4.60 
3.12 

7.72 

6.45 
3. 

4.52 
3.20 

2.28 


10.30 
9.52 

9.20 

9.49 

9.38 

8.91 
7.46 
7.12 

8.23 

7.11 


11.71 
8.66 
8, 

'4.98 
'2.21 


5.00 


4.62 
'2~90 


3 

2.62 

/6.  10 
\5. 18 
3.35 

6.78 
4.22 


■5.50 


13.00 
12.37 

12.35 

12.52 

12.29 

11.01 
•10.  71 

11.50 


12.10 
9.00 

10.38 
6.25 
3.00 


4.75 

h.  12 

4.00 


9.90 
9.39 

9.39 

9.52 

9.34 

8.58 
(8.00 
(7.50 

7.50 


8.50 
4.45 
2.00 


Kansas  City 


Aug. 
31- 
Scpt. 

5, 
1925 


Aug. 
24- 
29, 
1925 


13. 08  12. 98 

13.  92  13.  85 
11.06  11.13 
7.  98j  8.21 
5.611  5.90 

13.  85  13.  79 
11.0211.10 
7.80  7.99 
5.45  5.58 
3.67    3.75 


Sept, 
1-6, 
1924 


11.00 


8.80 
5.48 


11.12 


9.00 
5.65 


6.52  6.82 
4.20  4.32 
3.12    3.20 


4, 

5.25 

3.62 

5.50 
3.40 

9.02 
5.50 

7.32 

5.44 

6.84 

4.94 
5.50 
3.62 
5. 

12.90 
12.12 

11.93 

12.42 

12.51 

12.60 
■10.45 

12.20 
12.24 


14.35 
11.22 
10.88 
5.88 
2.62 

14.25 


4, 

5.25 

3.62 

5.00 
3.25 

9.20 
5.40 

7.66 

5.58 

7.15 


5!  50'V, 
3.  62  p- 
6.00    5. 


10.46 
9.44 
7.69 
5.42 

10.64 
9.58 
7.39 
5.  00 
3.75 

9.64 

8.11 
4.98 

6.31 

4.12 
2.74 


6.  7-1 


13.10 
12.28 

12.16 

12.55 

12.62 

12.63 
10.75 

12.36 
12.31 


14.  on 

11.  OS 
10.78 

5. 

2.62 


9.85 
9.29 

9.44 

9.54 

9.49 

8.68 
(8.47 
18.29 


12.18 
9.10 
9.20 
4.38 
2.*0 


3-year 
aver- 


10.84 
9.60 
8.04 
6.24 

10.79 
9.47 
7.72 
5.70 
3.75 

'9.78 

'  7.95 
'5.20 

'  6.40 

'4.20 

2.69 


6.95 


9.85 
8.80 

8.72 

8.89 

8.83 

8.30 

7.45 
7.10 


11.94 

9.03 

9.22 

I  4.  84 

'2.20 


Omaha 


Aug. 

31- 

Sept. 

5, 

1925 


13.06 

13.90 
11.28 
8.30 
5.92 

13.68 
11.07 

8.01 

5. 

3.75 

11.33 

9.42 
5.60 

6.75 
4.25 
3.06 


4.60 

4 

3.60 

6.15 
3.88 

8.75 
6.00 

7.78 

5.55 

7.50 

5.25 
5.50 
3.50 
6.00 

12.85 
11.32 

11 

12.13 

12.22 

11 

10.  40 


Aug. 
24- 
29, 

1925 


13.15 

14.00 
11.34 
8.40 
5.98 

13.78 
11.16 
8.20 
5.7i 
3.75 

11.62 

10.00 
6.00 


Sept, 
1-6, 
1924 


10.74 
9.73 
7.94 
5.69 

10.89 
9.84 
7. 

5.53 
3. 

9.92 

8.34 
5.22 


6.94  6.27 
4.44  4.04 
3.19   2.84 


92 


fi.  38 


P.  87 


21 

50  r- 

95    5. 


5.84 


13.10 
11.65 

11.99 

12.38 

12.54 

12.12 
10.70 


14.  43  14.  01 

12.  30  11.  98 

10.  62  10.  62 

5.  75    5.  75 

2.75   2.75 


14.52 
6.48 


14.  OR 
5.82 


9.80 
9.01 

9.26 

9.36 

9.10 

8.70 
18.69 
\8,  46 


12.31 
9.50 
8.69 
4.09 
1.97 

11.  64 


South  St.  Paul 


3-year 
aver- 
age ■ 


10.  99 
9.91 
8.37 
6.44 

11.00 
9.83 
8.18 
6.05 
3.76 


'8.32 
'5.42 

'6.54 

'4.22 

2.82 


Aug. 

31- 

Sept. 

5, 

1925 


Aug. 
24- 
29, 
1925 


Sept 
1-6, 
1924 


11.0011.12 
7.62    7. 
5.50    5.62 


7.11 


4.30 
6.05 

9. 
8.29 

8.59 

8.80 

8.77 


7.64 
7.34 


6.  92 


12.12 

9.63 

9.00 

'  4.  54 

'2.11 

11.05 


10.  88 
7.62 
5.25 
4.00 

10.88 

8.25 
5.25 

5, 
3. 

2.75 


4. 

5.38 
3.50 

6.00 
3.88 

9.25 
5.75 

7.00 

5.42 

(  6.35 

1  5.25 

I  4.25 

\  3.50 

5.18 

12.90 
11.31 

11.59 

12.00 

12.18 

12.17 
jlO.  19 


12.15 


13.70 
11.35 


5.02 
2.62 


11.00 
7.75 
5.25 
4.00 

11.12 

8.38 
5.38 


9.  45 

7. 

5.62 


9.50 
7.50 
5.12 
3.62 


3-year 
aver- 
age2 


<  9.82 
7.81 
6.06 


'9.75 
7.64 
5.60 
3.46 


8.  62  '  9. 06 


7.  50  '  7. 86 
5.  25  '  5. 25 


5. 

3.88   3.75 

2.75   2.48 


4.88 
5.38 
3.50 

6.12 
3.88 

9.32 

5.  75j  6.15 

7.08 

5.58 

6.50, 

I  }5.  75 
5.25 
4.  25 1 , 
3.  50 '/* 
5.25!  5.00 


5.12 

3.25 

(7.  45 
15.50 
4.65 

9.22 


fi.  2b 


.50 


13. 15 
11.72 

11.84 

12.18 

12.37 

12.35 
10.74 


13.15 
11. OS 


5.62 
2.  62 


10.  00 
9.15 

9.55 

9.60 

9.49 

8.72 
18.70 
\3.43 


7.58 


11.98 
9.40 
8.  75 
4.30 
2.02 

11.38 


'  5.94 

'3  75 

2.49 


'4.97 
'  3. 26 

'7.24 

'5.65 
'4.14 

'8.56 
'5.65 

6.23 


5.63 

3.54 
'  5. 12 

10.00 
8.27 

8.64 

8.81 

8.99 


7.62 
7.23 


7.49 


11.54 

8.97 

8.89- 

'4.80 

<2.21 


i  Classification  of  livestock  changed  July  2,  1923,  and  July  1,  1925. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Sept.  4-9,  1922;  Sept.  3-8,  1923;  Sept.  1-6,  1924. 

8  No  comparable  grade  in  former  classifications. 

'  Two-year  average. 

'  In  old  classification  classed  as  190-260  lbs.  and  260  lbs.  up. 

*  In  old  classification  all  grades  were  combined  under  heavy  and  under  light  weight  steers.    Cows  and  heifers  were  also  combined. 

'  Reported  separately  in  old  classification. 


Wool  Imports  at  Three  Ports 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
week  August  31-Scptembcr  5,  1925,  amounted  to  2,578,317  lbs. 
grease  and  74^080  lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  $745,088;  imports 


through  the  port  of  Boston  amounted  to  1,924,4S6  lbs.  grease, 
and  83,172  lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  $71(5,966;  and  imports 
through  the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to  1,039,266  lbs. 
grease,  10,160  lbs.  scoured,  and  Cashmere  grease  13,900  lbs., 
valued  at  $367,998. 
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Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 
August  29-September  4, 1925,  with  Comparisons 


Cattle  and 
calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Origin  and  destination 

Aug. 

29- 

Sept.  4, 

1925 

Per 

cent  of 
average 
of  corre- 
spond- 
ing 
week 
1922, 
1923, 
1924 

Aug. 

29- 

Sept.  4, 

1925 

Per 

cent  of 
average 
of  corre- 
spond- 
ing 
week 
1922, 
1923, 
1924 

Aug. 

29- 

Sept.  4, 

1925 

Per 
cent  of 
average 
of  corre- 
spond- 
ing 
week 
1922, 
1923, 
1924 

Market  origin: 

10, 181 

4,181 
5,718 
4,186 
1,471 

24,  933 

918 

9,517 

4,782 

10,001 
8,192 
3,824 

173.6 
76.7 
84.4 

138.4 
98.4 
69.7 
30.2 
51.9 
86.8 
86.6 
90.5 
41.6 

27,  980 

13,  362 

374 

846 

1,665 

11,  706 

87.4 

2,754 
145 
48 
157 
831 
150 

337.5 
32.0 
25.3 
40.3 
17.2 
35.5 

205.0 

18.7 

Fort  Worth 

45.5 

70.7 

Oklahoma  City 

20,709 

5,698 

1,677 

779 

2,975 

41.6 

340 

1,150 

1,515 

212 

170.9 
98.7 

46.3 

108.4 

St.  Paul 

77.5 

Siou*  City 

63.1 

Wichita 

70.9 

Total 

87,904 

226 

1,341 

39 

20,676 

5,573 

18,  385 

9,200 

42 

122 

80.6 

347.7 
64.4 

7,302 

1,672 
1,082 

81.7 

87,  770 

72.0 

State  destination: 

Colorado 

199.6 

4,063 

206.1 

112.7 
140.9 

55.3 
126.3 

16.6 
203.3 

003 

157 

2,190 

367 

47.9 

29.7 

77.9 

262.1 

16,  334 
14,  985 
12,  762 
11,  676 
253 
95 

77.0 

Indiana 

185.0 

Iowa 

46.5 

Kansas       

151.4 

40.0 

20.0 

Massachusetts _. 

221 
439 
118 
276 

Michigan  

994 
1,344 
9,513 
10,  109 

127.6 
106.9 
70.3 
55.0 

25.3 
50.3 

2,725 
2,247 
9,546 
6,639 
2,962 

29.8 

115.3 

Missouri 

44.2 

42.4 

274.0 

27 

1,786 
2,645 
1,418 
559 
2,314 

56 
1,442 

93 

38.6 
59.6 

172.3 
66.2 
53.3 

189.8 
88.9 

Ohio...  . 

110 

5.5 

South  Dakota.. 

204 
1,073 

53.7 

Texas 

177 

123.8 

229.8 

2,096 

176.  C 

63.3 

Total 

87,904 

80.6 

7,302 

81.7 

87,  770 

72,0 

Season  Comparisons  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 


Cattle 


July  1,  1925,  to  September  4,  1925 - 

Same  period  one  year  ago 

Same  period  two  years  ago 

Same  period  three  years  ago 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  three  pre- 
vious periods 


584,  254 
476, 145 
771,  356 
754, 153 

87.6 


Hogs 


63,  538 
32,948 
96,  611 
46,  905 

108.0 


Sheep 


536,  984 
665,  721 
563, 068 
505,  252 

92.9 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  for  Slaughter  at  Chicago 
August  31-September  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of  head 

Per  cent  of 
total  by 
grades 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price  per 
100  pounds 

Grade 

ft 
CD 

to 

O 

OS 

ft 

S3 

CN 

a 

O, 
CD 

JO 

"VS 

OS 

Wo 

£ 

'  S3 

ft 

CQiO 
1    <N 

eg 

CO  r-l 

4. 

I 

CO  -h 

4- 

l 

CO  i-t 

& 

i 

CO  i-t 

4. 

to 

fcfl 

be 

hO 

3 

3 

3 

a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

o 

< 

< 

xn 

< 

< 

m 

< 

< 

w 

< 

< 

VI 

Choice  and 

prime .   . 

1,798 

2,370 

3,089 

9.1 

16.0 

18. 8 1, 132 

1,165 

1,117 

$14.  52 

$14.  97 

$10.  83 

Good 

11, 591 

7,137 

8,122 

58.  5 

48.1 

49.  4i  1,083 

1,084 

1,  090 

11.44 

12.02 

10.13 

Medium.  _ 

5,677 

4,487 

4,777 

28.6 

30.2 

29. 11, 038|  1,036 

998 

8.64 

9.03 

8.75 

ommon.. 

746 

855 

448 

3.8 

5.7 

2. 7     917      885 

942 

6.03 

6.27 

6.22 

Total.. 

19, 812 

14,  849 

16,436[100.0 

100.0 

100.01,06811,071 

1           I  '.     . 

1,065 

10.78    11.39 

9.80 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 


Western  Grape  Shipments  Delayed 

Hot  weather  during  the  first  week  of  September  was  generally- 
unfavorable  for  trading  in  many  fruits  and  vegetables.  Peaches 
alone  continued  firm,  partly  because  of  light  arrivals.  Canta- 
loupe prices  showed  some  improvement,  but  potato  markets 
were  unsettled  and  other  important  lines  tended  downward. 
Carlot  movement  of  leading  products  increased.  Peak  of  the 
season's  shipments  probably  will  be  reached,  as  usual,  in  early- 
October.  The  sharp  decrease  in  forwardings  of  cantaloupes 
and  watermelons  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  gains  in  other 
lines,  especially  grapes,  apples,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peaches,  and 
cabbage.  Much  of  the  western  peach  and  pear  movement, 
however,  was  to  canneries.  Because  of  the  holiday  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  final  shipment  figures  were  not  available  when  this 
review  was  prepared.  All  shipment  data,  therefore,  are  esti- 
mates. 

Grapes. — Shipments  of  California  grapes  still  lag  behind  last 
season's  early  output.  Practically  all  of  the  past  week's  2,600 
cars  came  from  California,  but  during  the  same  period  in  1924 
that  State  sent  5,100  cars  to  market.  However,  shipments 
were  about  1,000  more  than  those  of  the  preceding  week,  and 
movement  was  increasing  from  all  grape  districts  of  California. 
The  Michigan  and  New  York  season  opened  considerably 
ahead  of  last  year;  a  few  cars  of  grapes  also  were  rolling  from 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Delaware. 

Tokays  were  starting  in  northern  California,  and  color  of  this 
variety  is  better  than  during  the  early  part  of  last  season. 
Some  Zinfandels  were  showing  bunch  mold.  Quality  of  most 
varieties  was  greatly  improved  in  central  California,  and  some 
growers  around  Fresno  were  beginning  to  place  Thompsons  in 
trays  for  drying.  Shipping-point  inspection  records  showed 
most  cars  of  table  and  juice  stock,  which  were  inspected,  meet- 
ing requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  with  some  stock  of 
Fancy  grade.  Cash-track  prices  in  the  Fresno  section  did  not 
change  greatly.  Table  grapes  in  crates  ranged  mostly  65fi-70f£ 
on  Thompsons,  85^-90^  on  Malagas,  $1.25  on  Cornichons,  and 
$1.30  on  Tokays.  The  extreme  range  on  several  varieties  of 
juice  stock  was  from  $25  to  $95  per  ton,  Thompsons  selling  at 
the  low  figure  and  Alicante  Bouschets  at  the  top  mark.  All 
these  prices  are  lower  than  those  of  last  September.  Chicago 
auction  quotations  showed  crates  of  Thompsons  and  Malagas 
bringing  mostly  $1.35-$1.45,  with  red  stock  around  $1.75 
and  Flame  Tokays  $1.90.  Lugs  ranged  mostly  from  75£  to 
$2.25,  according  to  variety  and  condition. 

Different  kinds  of  New  York  grapes  closed  in  New  York 
City  at  50(£-90{i  per  12-quart  basket,  but  prices  elsewhere  ranged 
up  to  $1  or  more.  New  York  received  305  cars  from  all  sources, 
which  was  a  far  greater  number  than  in  any  other  market. 
Delaware  Concords  sold  in  the  East  at  75^-$l,  while  Cincinnati 
quoted  Michigan  stock  at  a  similar  range.  Moore's  Early 
ruled  about  35^  per  4-quart  basket  in  Chicago.  New  York's 
production  is  conceded  to  be  much  lighter  than  that  of  1924, 
and  Michigan  grapes  are  a  very  short  crop.  The  Ozark  sea- 
son was  closing  with  a  record  of  around  500  cars,  compared 
with  345  shipped  last  year. 

Exports  of  grapes  amount  to  20,000,000  pounds,  or  nearly 
800  carloads,  annually.  These  shipments  go  chiefly  to  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Large  quantities  of  raisins  are  sent 
to  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
and  continental  Europe,  the  exports  of  this  product  exceeding 
90,000,000  pounds  annuallv.  Declared  value  of  grapes  ex- 
ported last  year  was  $1,300,000  and  of  raisins  $7,000,000.  The 
total  United  States  grape  crop  in  1924  had  an  estimated  farm 
value  of  $73,700,000,  while  California's  raisin  crop  averages 
about  $20,000,000  in  value.  Total  shipments  of  grapes  re- 
cently have  filled  70,000  cars  annually. 

Potatoes. — A  feeling  of  uncertainty  prevailed  in  potato  mar- 
kets, as  movement'-from  intermediate  -sections  approached  its 
end  and  shipments  from  late  States  were  not  yet  in  full  volume. 
Hot  weather  in  many  cities  also  probably  helped  to  restrict 
sales.  The  crop  report  of  September  9  was  awaited  with 
interest.  Car-lot  movement  was  gradually  gaining  and  usually 
reaches  its  highest  point  in  October,  when  digging  of  the  main 
crop  is  most  active.  Minnesota  and  Maine  stiU  exceeded  all 
other  States  as  sources  of  supply.  Total  receipts  in  consuming 
centers  generally  were  adequate.  Heaviest  arrivals  were 
reported  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  those  markets  taking  450  and 
330   cars,   respectively.     During  the   corresponding  week   last 
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season  Chicago  received  260  cars  and  Boston  only  130,  but  in 
spite  of  such  differences  of  supply,  the  present  prices  are  higher. 

With  New  Jersey's  output  decreased  to  an  average  of  20 
cars  per  day,  the  jobbing  price  of  sacked  Cobblers  declined 
further  to  $1.85-$2.35  per  100  pounds  in  most  cities,  Pittsburgh 
dealers  getting  top  of  $2.50.  Fair-quality  Giants  brought 
$1.85  in  New  York,  but  Long  Island  Green  Mountains  were  in 
good  demand  at  $2.50  and  Cobblers  from  Maine  strengthened 
in  the  East  to  a  range  of  $2-$2.40.  Western  potatoes  seemed 
to  be  in  a  better  position  than  eastern  stock.  Car  lots  were 
quoted  at  Western  Slope  of  Colorado  points  around  $1.70  per 
100  pounds;  Bliss  Triumphs  in  southern  Colorado  and  western 
Nebraska  ranged  $1.65-$1.75,  and  Colorado  Brown  Beautys 
ruled  about  $1.50  cash-track.  Idaho  Rurals  were  only  slightly 
below  that  level.  Corresponding  prices  a  year  ago  were 
generally  less  than  $1.  F.  o.  b.  quotations  in  the  -sand-land 
section  of  Minnesota  and  the  Red  River  Valley  were  about 
alike,  ranging  $1.80-$1.90,  with  Early  Ohios  firm.  This 
variety  advanced  in  the  Chicago  car-lot  market  to  top  of 
$2.15,  while  Northern  Round  Whites  declined  to  an  average 
of  $2.  Michigan  Russet  Rurals  dropped  sharply  to  $2.15  in 
Pittsburgh,  but  Texas  car-lot  sales  of  Colorado  and  Idaho 
potatoes  advanced  beyond  $3  per  100  pounds. 

Peaches. — Mid-season  peaches  have  been  more  plentiful  West 
than  East.  New  Jersey  is  about  finished;  Ohio's  season  may 
not  last  long,  and  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan  are 
just  getting  under  way.  Production  is  very  light  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Michigan,  but  nearly  normal  in  New  York.  Al- 
though Colorado's  crop  is  relatively  light,  about  600  cars  have 
already  come  from  that  State.  Washington  is  closing  with  a 
record  of  900  cars,  or  twice  last  year's  short-crop  shipments. 
Northern  California  has  forwarded  6,500  cars  of  peaches  to 
date,  and  shipments  are  more  active  in  that  section  than  any- 
where else.  Less  than  4,000  cars  came  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia in  1924  and  only  3,300  from  the  central  district.  Record 
of  central  California  this  season  to  date  exceeds  4,000  cars. 
Present  weekly  movement  from  all  States  is  1,200  cars  below 
last  summer's  corresponding  output.  Most  of  the  eastern 
Elbertas  were  jobbing  at  a  range  of  $3-$3.50  per  crate  or  bushel 
basket,  with  best  Pennsylvania  stock  reaching  $4  in  New  York 
City.  Ohio  arrivals  declined  to  $2.50-$3  on  the  Chicago 
market  and  Colorados  closed  at  $3.50.  Western  Slope  Elbertas 
sold  as  high  as  $4.25  in  St.  Louis.  The  Paonia  section  of  Colo- 
rado quoted  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  for  2-inch-minimum  Elbertas  in 
bushel  baskets  and  around  $1.20  for  boxes.  Texas  dealers 
received  $1.50  per  box  for  California  Lovells;  this  stock  sold 
lower  in  other  cities. 

Onions. — Week  before  last  New  York  City  reported  the 
arrival  of  105  carloads  of  onions  from  Spain  and  1  from  Egypt. 
About  80  additional  cars  came  from  Spain  during  the  past  week. 
Spanish  dealers  are  anticipating  a  strong  American  demand  for 
their  fall  crop,  chiefly  because  of  larger  size  of  the  onions. 
The  Valencia  market  was  steady  in  mid- August,  with  most 
sales  bringing  71$  per  100  pounds  in  the  field.  Top  price  of 
Spanish  Valencias  in  Boston  was  $1.50  per  crate,  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  $1.65,  and  in  Kansas  City  $2. 

Massachusetts  and  New  York  yellow  onions  declined  in 
most  markets  to  a  range  of  $2-$3  per  100-pound  sack,  while 
mid-western  stock  strengthened  to  a  level  of  $2-$2.75  in 
central  cities,  reaching  $3.75  in  New  York.  Iowa  Reds  were 
selling  higher  in  Kansas  City  at  $2.25-$2.50,  and  Washington 
Yellows  brought  $3.  Chicago  quoted  around  $2.75  on  Cali- 
fornia yellow  stock  and  $1  more  for  white  onions.  Total 
shipments  were  gradually  increasing,  the  average  being  nearly 
100  cars  per  day.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and  California  were  the  principal  sources.  Total  production 
in  Hardin  County,  Ohio,  is  now  estimated  at  400  cars  and 
the  entire  State  may  harvest  1,600  carloads  of  onions.  Around 
750  cars  are  expected  in  Michigan,  -while  Indiana's  total  crop 
may  be  2,500  or  2,600  cars.  This  is  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  last  year's  crop  in  Ohio,  about  one-half  of  the  1924  crop  in 
Michigan,  and  three-fourths  of  last  year's  production  in  Indiana. 

Cabbage. — Compared  with  100  cars  and  20  cars,  respectively, 
during  the  first  week  of  September,  1924,  New  York  forwarded 
about  350  and  Wisconsin  175  cars  of  cabbage  the  past  week. 
Very  few  shipments  have  originated  recently  in  Virginia  or 
Colorado,  but  last  season  at  this  time  20  to  30  cars  per  day 
came  from  each  of  those  States.  Though  present  supplies 
are  heavier  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  wholesale  prices  are 
higher,  ranging  $30-$40  per  ton  for  New  York  domestic  round 
type  and  $25-$40  for  Wisconsin  stock.  Western  New  York 
siiijjping-point  price  was  $17.50-$20.  Danish  type  from 
Colorado  sold  at  $3-$3.25  bulk  per  100  pounds  on  the  Texas 
markets  and  round  type  up  to  $2  in  Kansas  City.  A  few 
f.  o.  b.  xales  were  made  at  Colorado  points  around  $1. 


Apple  shipments  were  rapidly  gaining  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  eastern  and  central  sections  have  already  fur- 
nished 5,000  more  cars  than  the  West,  and  total  movement 
this  season  to  date  is  2,000  cars  ahead  of  last  season's  early 
record.  Trading  was  not  very  active.  Jobbing  range  on  east- 
ern stock  in  bushel  baskets  was  mostly  $1.25-$1.75,  with  bar- 
rels bringing  $3.50-$5.50.  Several  varieties  of  A  2J^-inch 
stock  sold  at  western  New  York  shipping  points  at  S1.10-$1.25 
per  bushel.  Illinois  Jonathans  ranged  generally  $1.50-$2.25 
in  city  markets,  with  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  stock  $6-$7.50 
per  barrel  in  Atlanta.  Southern  consuming  centers  quoted 
western  Fancy  apples  around  $3  per  box.  Baldwins  promise  a 
specially  good  crop  in  New  York  State  and  New  England  this  year. 

Cantaloxipes  were  moving  in  lighter  volume  from  Colorado, 
and  combined  shipments  from  all  States  averaged  only  100 
cars  daily,  or  about  half  the  previous  week's  output.  The 
New  York  market  closed  higher  on  all  varieties,  ranging  81.25- 
$2  on  standard  crates  from  Delaware  and  Maryland,  $1.25- 
$1.50  on  fair  quality  Californias,  and  $1.75-$2  on  Colorado 
Salmon  Tints.  New  Jersey  Fordhooks  sold  at  75$-$l  per 
bushel,  and  California  Honey  Dews  brought  $1.50-$2.25  per 
crate  in  New  York.  Most  of  the  other  large  markets  quoted 
slightly  lower  prices.  Growers  in  southeastern  Colorado  were 
receiving  better  returns,  now  that  peak  movement  is  past. 

Lettuce  movement  was  increasing  and  was  70%  heavier  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  New  YoTk  and  Colorado 
shipped  most  of  the  week's  800  or  900  cars.  Jobbing  prices 
showed  little  change — 30$-75$  per  New  York  crate  of  Big 
Boston  type  in  eastern  cities  and  $2.50-$3.50  for  crates  of 
Colorado  Iceberg  type.  F.  o.  b.  sales  at  Colorado  points  ranged 
mostly  $1.50-$1.75.  Shipments  are  being  widely  distributed, 
seme  going  as  far  east  as  Boston  and  as  far  south  as  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Sweet  pot-atoes  from  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  jobbed  generally 
at  $3-$3.50  per  barrel  in  New  York  and  $4-$5  elsewhere. 
North  Carolina  stock  sold  almost  as  high  as  Virginia  arrivals. 
New  Jersey  sweets  in  bushel  hampers  brought  $1. 75-82.75. 
Georgia  No.  1  Yellows,  packed  in  bushel  hampers  and  crates, 
ruled  $4.50  per  100  pounds  on  the  Atlanta  market,  and  Tennes- 
see Nancy  Halls  closed  lower  at  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  F.  o.  b.  price  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
strengthened  to  $3.75-84  per  barrel.  All  these  quotations  are 
below  last  September's  ranges,  when  movement  was  only  half 
as  heavy. 

Tomato  shipments  reached  the  high  total  of  about  1,100  cars 
for  the  week,  and  were  much  more  active  than  last  season. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  are 
sending  relatively  large  quantities  to  market  and  some  to  can- 
neries. Home-grown  supplies  also  are  plentiful.  Best  quality 
bushel  baskets  and  crates  ranged  from  500  to  $1.  New  Jersey 
20-quart  crates  brought  40(4-60$  in  New  York  City,  and  New 
York  6-basket  carriers,  fancy  count,  ruled  75$-$"l.  Chicago 
quoted  lugs  at  25$-50$  and  bushels  mostly  $1. 


Closing  Carlot  Prices  of    Fruits    and  Vegetables  at  Shipping 

Points 

August  31  to  September  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Product 

Shipping 
point 

Unit  of  sale 

Aug.  31- 

Sept.  5, 

1925 

Aug.  24-29, 
1925 

Sept.  1-6, 
1924 

Potatoes: 

Early  Ohios.. 

Minneapolis 
and    St. 
Paul, Minn. 

100   pounds 
sacked. 

$1.  85-1. 90 

$1. 90-1. 95 



Irish  Cobblers 

Western 

do 

1.  65-1. 80 

U.50 

$0. 95-1. 05 

and  Peoples 

Slope,  Colo. 

Russets. 

Onions: 

Yollow  Globes 

Connecticut 
Valley 
points, 

Mass. 

do 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

Peaches: 

Elbertas 

Western 
Slope,  Colo. 

Bushel  bas- 
kets. 

2.50 

2.50 

1.  50-1.  65 

Cantaloupes: 

Salmon  tints.; 

Roekv  Ford, 
Colo, 

Standards 
45's. 

'.  70-  .  00 

'.  70-  .  75 

1. 60-1. 75 

Sweet  Potatoes: 

East  Shore  of 
Virginia 

Cloth-top 

stave  bar- 

3. 75-4. 00 

3.75 

ties. 

points. 

rels. 

Grapes: 

Tho m p  s  on 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Crates 

. 05-  .  70 

.  00-  .  02- 

Seedless. 

1  Wagonloads  cash  to  growers. 


September  12, 1923! 
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Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
August  31-3eptember  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons  l 
POTATOES  (Prices  quoted  on  New  Jersey  Irish  Cobblers,  sacked  per  100  pounds) 


Markets 


New  York_. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh-. 
Cincinnati.. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


Total  carlot  arrivals 


244  15,  602  16.  475 

132   8,542    8,456 

50   6,687    6,476 

40!  2,  0961  2,078 

134!  5,080;  5,458 

9|  2,45ll  2,331 

26115,380  13,395 

7   3, 3841  2,93' 

451  6,  680    6,  546 


Price  to  jobbers 


2  3  $2. 10-2.  15 
2  2.  00-2.  05 

1.  85-2.  00 

2.  25-2.  35 
2.  35-2.  50 

*2.00 

<  5  2. 10-2. 15 

*  2.  25-2.  40 

i  2.  20-2.  25 


2  3  $2. 10      $1.  35-1.  45 

2  2.  05-2. 10     2  i.  45-1.  50 

2. 35-2.  40        1.  50-1.  55 

2.  50-2.  60        1.  60-1.  65 

2.  35-2.  65        L  75-1.  85 

1  2.  40-2.  60 

*  5 1.  7.5-1.  90  4  5 1. 15-1.  25 

12.30-2.40 

12.40 


CANTALOUPES  (Prices  quoted  on  Colorado  Salmon  Tints,  standards  45's) 


New  York.. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Prttsburgh.. 
Cincinnati.. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


342 

382 

313 

80 

83 

38 

54 

23 

22 

11 

0 

1 

106 

143 

109 

40 

29 

27 

189 

213 

161 

58 

48 

31 

5,  721  4,  681 
1,468'  1,303 
1,325    1,313 

556  574 
2,090    1,818! 

842'  682 
3,9171  3,433 

8151      758 


$1.  7.5-2.  00 
1.  25-2.  00 
1.  25-1.  50 


2.  00-2.  25 
1.  2.3-1.  75 
1.  25-1.  50 
1.  75-2.  00 


$1.  25-1.  75 
1.  50-1.  75 


2.  00-2.  25 

1.  50-2.  00 

1.50 

1.  50-1.  75 


$3.  25-3.  50 


3.  25-3.  50 

3.50 

2.  25-2.  50 

2,  40-3.  00 


PEACHES  (Prices  quoted  on  New  Jersey  Elbertas,  six-basket  carriers  and  bushel 

baskets) 


New  York ._ 

50 

99 

327 
79 
5 
8 
100 
39 
92 
20 
60 

5,002 

4. 994 

S3. 00-3.  50 
2.  00-2.  25 

$1.  50-2.  75 
3.50 

$1. 25-1.  75 

Boston 

38     61 

883!      968 
1,018   1.1931. 

o  L  75-2.  00 

1 

?.7 

676 
1,044 

679 
2,203 

526[ 

1,  157 
733 

2.  0761 

2.  25-2.  75 

2.  75-3.  50 

3.  00-3.  50 

'3:50 

'  4. 00-4.  25 
i  3.  50=3.  75 

2.  50-2.  75 

3.  00-3.  50 
3.  75-4.  00 

'4.25 
»  3.  75-3.  85 

•  1.  25-2.  50 

Pittsburgh- 

Cincinnati-  

Chicago 

47 
20 
121 
27 
37 

103 
16 

125 
20 
34 

«  1.  50-2,  50 
6  2.  25-3.  00 
1  2.  50-2.  75 

St.  Louis 

1,247:  1,4471 
957       729' 

»  2.  50-2.  85 

»  2.  50 

1 

ONIONS  (Prices  quoted  on  Massachusetts  and  New  York  Yellows,  sacked  per 
100  pounds) 


New  York 

142 
33 
54 
13 

22 

166 
21 
35 
12 
37 

224 
15 
44 
2fi 

46 

4,159 
731 

1,155 
332 
859 
182 

1,657 

1,008 
515 

3,825 
802 

1,061 
336 
831 
222 

1,233 
905 
482 

$2.  00-2.  25 

2.  00-2.  25 

2.  25-2.  65 

2.  75-3.  00 

»2.  75 

$2.  25-2,  50 
2.  50-2.  75 
2.  25-2.  75 
2.  75-3.  00 

8  2. 50-2.  75 

$1. 50-1.  75 

Boston  ._ 

2.  25-2.  50 

Philadeohia 

Baltimore 

2.  00-2.  15 
2.  25=-&  50 

Pittsburgh 

8  1.  50-1.  75 

Chicago 

46 
37 
13 

32 
31 

=    33 

48 
"~12 

»  2.  CO-2.  25 

8  2.  50 

8  2.  00-2.  50 

St.  Louis    

Kansas  City 

8  2.  25-2.  50 

8  2.  50-2.  75 

8  2.25 

SWEET  POTATOES  (Virginia  East  Shore,  Yellow  Varieties,  cloth-top  barrels) 


New  York.. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Pittsburgh.. 
Cincinnati- , 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


104 

45 

87 

678 

626 

56 

30 

12 

197 

77 

16 

5 

13 

107 

165 

14 

15 

14 

149 

94 

35 

16 

12 

364 

313 

7 

7 

13 

137 

130 

47 

18 

6 

411 

319 

4 

2 

55 

64 

1 

1 

24 

65 

S3.  00-3.  50 

4.  50-4.  75 

4.00 

4.  0^4.  50 

4.50-4, 

8  1.60 

»  1.  40-1.  50 

•  1.00 

«  1.  75 


$4.  25-4. 

4.  .50-4. 

4. 

3.  2.5-3. 

4.50-4. 

«1. 

•  1.  75-2. 

9  1.  35-1. 

l°l. 


50 
75 
25 
50 

75 
;,() 
00 
50 
75    ■»  1. 


50-5.  00 
00-6.  50 
4.25 
50-5.  00 
25-6.  50 

•2.15 
25-2.  35 

•2.25 
50-1.  75 


1  Arrivals  include  all  varieties  of  each  product, 
week  and  are  for  the  variety  or  varieties  specified. 

2  Maine  Irish  Cobblers. 

3  Bulk  per  100  pounds. 

«  Minnesota  Early  Ohios,  partly  graded. 

s  Carlot  sales. 

6  Virginia  Elbertas. 

'  Colorado  Elbertas. 

8  Midwestern  Yellows  and  Reds. 

•  Tennessee  Nancy  Halls,  bushel  hampers. 

10  Alabama  Improved  Jerseys,  bushel  hampers. 


Prices  are  the  closing  for  the 


Potomac  Valley  Apple  Reports 
In  addition  to  the  temporary  field  stations  of  the  Federal 
market  news  service  listed  on  page  136  of  Crops  and  Markets 
for  August  29,  a  station  has  been  opened  at  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.,  for  the  issuance  of  apple  market  reports,  covering  the 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  territory 
tributary  to  the  Potomac  Valley.  Growers  and  shippers 
in  this  region  can  obtain  the  daily  reports  on  request  to  the 
Martinsburg  representative  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 


Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
August  30-September  5  and  season  to  September  5,  with  comparisons 


Product 


Apples: 

Western  States 

Eastern  States 

Cabbage . 

Cantaloupes 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Citrus  fruits,  mixed 

Cucumbers 

Deciduous  fruits,  mixed- 
Grapes 

Lemons: 

Old  crop. 

New  crop 

Lettuce 

Melons,  miscellaneous.— 

Onions 

Oranges.  _. 

Peaches.. .'_ 

Pears 

Peppers 

Plums  and  prunes 

Potatoes: 

Sw«et 

White 

String  beans 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables,- mixed 

Watermelons 


Total 21, 410 


Aug. 

30- 

Sept. 

5,  1925 


762 

1,  537 

670 

566 

87 
187" 

14 

146 

365 

2,642 

22 

113 

877 

243 

651 

377 

2,341 

1,684 

73 

344 

734 

4,032 

22 

1,102 

662 
1,157 


Aug. 
23-29, 
1925 


297 
1,107 

430 

1, 132 

57 

175 
25 

157 

467 
1,652- 

185 

0 

716 

208 

554 

"357 

1,850 

1,568 

51 

138 

641 

3,  305 

22 

644 

558 

1,  748 


18,  044 


Aug. 

31- 

Sept.  6, 

1924 


600 
906 
462 
881 

39 
142 

24 

161 

228 

5,268 

2 
183 
513 
149 
589 
560 
3,499 
902 
42 
363 

485 

3,703 

13 

8E6 

620 

1,165 


Total 
this 

season 
to 

Sept.  5 


1,856 
7,121 
17,524 

US,  :<l.-, 

257 
9,808 
4,940 
7,781 
4,838 
8,421 

11,  404 

113 

32,504 

1,448 

10,054 

57,  805 

33,  429 

11,  648 

I,  589 

3,920 

3, 161 
63, 141 

4,563 
19,  017 
23,  925 
39,  626 


22,365  '408,488 


Total 

last 

season 

to 
Sept.  6 


2,344 
4,841 
19,806 
26,  845 
107 
8, 188 
4,950 
6,860 
4,567 
13,  575 

13,  343 

»  183 

26,  461 

1,412 

10,  423 

74,  894 

33,408 

8,691 

1,662 

2,953 

1,  761 
70, 486 

4,219 
19,  771 
21,  088 
44,  289 


428,  974 


Total 

last 

season 


41,584 
62,275 
41,784 

28,  931 
4,228 

18,  432 
5,047 
7,180 
5,751 

69,  933 

13,  343 
1  11,404 

29,  473 
2,565 

30,  770 
79,  049 
39,  395 
16,  246 

2,439 
3,978 

16,034 
252,  253 
4,082 
26,  829 
28,  352 
45,  745 


876, 298 


1  Not  included  in  totals. 


Indiana  Onion  Crop  Setter  Than  Expected 

Indiana  has  come  to  be  an  important  mid-western  onion 
State.  The  district  planted  to  this  crop  extends  from  Rensse- 
laer, in  Jasper  County,  northeastward  to  the  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan boundary  lines.  Columbia  City,  in  Whitley  County,  and 
Kimmell,  in  Noble  County,  have  been  the  leading  shipping, 
stations  in  recent  years. 

The  Federal  supervising  inspector  at  Warsaw  advises  that 
onions  are  grown  as  a  cash  crop  mainly  by  general  farmers 
having  some  muck  land  on  their  farms.  Principal  variety  is 
the  Southport  Globe.  Yellows,  Reds,  and  Whites  are  grown 
in  varying  quantities,  but  yellow  onions  are  by  far  the  pre- 
dominating type.  Heavy  yields  of  600  bushels  or  more  per 
acre  are  sometimes  obtained,  but  average  yield  is  below  that 
figure  and  probably  will  be  between  285  and  300  bushels  this 
season. 

While  this  year's  production  in  Indiana  will  be  about  2,500 
cars,  or  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  last  year,  the  crop  as  a  whole 
is  expected  to  be  better  in  size  and  quality  and  wiU  be  far  better 
than  was  anticipated  four  months  ago.  Early  in  the  spring, 
just  after  the  plants  came  through  the  ground,  heavy  frosts 
occurred,  followed  by  very  dry  weather  and  high  winds.  At 
that  time  it  was  estimated  that  60  to  75%  of  the  crop  was 
destroyed.  However,  ideal  growing  weather  ensued,  and  many 
fields,  that  appeared  to  be  almost  a  total  loss,  showed  a  fair 
condition  later.  The  crop  is  somewhat  spotted,  the  larger 
marshes  in  all  sections  being  hurt  most.  The  Rensselaer- 
Newland  section,  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indiana 
onion  district,  apparently  suffered  the  heaviest  loss. 

First  cars  were  shipped  about  August  20,  but  movement  was 
light  during  the  latter  part  of  that  month  and  the  first  week  of 
September.  Unusually  hot  and  dry  weather  during  early  Sep- 
tember ripened  the  onions  rapidly,  and  indications  are  that 
movement  will  be  much  heavier  in  the  near  future.  Shipments 
to  September  5  were  250  cars,  compared  with  218  at  the  same 
time  last  year  and  a  total  of  3,730  cars  all  of  last  season. 

Prices  were  favorable  to  the  growers  at  the  beginning,  but 
have  been  somewhat  disappointing  since.  U.  S.  No.  1  Yellows 
declined  from  §2  to  $1.30  per  100  pounds  in  two  weeks'  time. 
In  some  sections  the  -buyers  contracted  practically  the  entire 
crop  early  in  the  season,  while  in  other  sections  the  farmers  are 
still  holding  their  stock  for  higher  prices.  Most  of  the  leading 
buyers  are  taking  Government  shipping-point  inspection  on 
these  onions  and  generally  are  purchasing  stock  which  has  been 
run  over  a  l^-inch  screen.  Indications  are  that  buyers  own- 
ing storages  will  fill  them  to  capacity.  Considerable  white 
stock  has  been  harvested,  but  very  little  of  it  has  been  shipped, 
as  most  has  gone  into  storage. 
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Colorado  Cantaloupes  Bring  Low  Prices 

This  has  been  a  season  of  unusually  low  prices  for  cantaloupes 
from  all  intermediate  States  and  in  practically  all  markets. 
Colorado  growers  and  shippers,  along  with  others,  have  been 
affected  by  the  weak  markets.  Because  most  Colorado  ship- 
ments have  been  on  a  delivered-sales  basis,  a  tabulation  of 
jobbing  prices  probably  shows  the  situation  more  clearly  than 
could  the  f .  o.  b.  prices,  which  represent  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  tonnage.  The  first  table  below  compares  the  weekly 
price  range  of  Colorado  Salmon  Tints  (Pollock  10-25's)  in 
12-count  and  15-count  standard  flat  crates  during  the  past 
four  seasons: 


Market 

Aug.  24-30, 
1925 

Aug.  24-30, 
1924 

Aug.  25-31, 
1923 

Aug.  25-31, 
1922 

$0.  60-1. 25 
.  50-1.  20 
.  75-1. 10 
.  50-1. 10 
.90-1.15 
.  60-1. 00 

$1.  70-2. 00 
1.  40-1.  65 
1.  60-1.  90 
1.75 
1. 60-2. 00 
1.  25-1.  50 

$1.  75-2. 25 

.  75-1. 40 

1. 00-2.  25 

$1.  25-1.  60 

1.  00-2.  25 

1.  25-2.  00 

St.  Louis 

1. 35-1.  50 

1.  25-1.  50 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  jobbing  range  of  Colorado 
cantaloupes  in  standard  crates  of  45  melons  for  similar  periods: 


Market 

Aug.  24-30, 
1925 

Aug.  24-30, 
1924 

Aug.  25-31, 
1923 

Aug.  25-31, 
1922 

$1.50-3.00 
1.  50-2.  50 

1.  50-2.  85 
1.00-2.25 

2.  00-2.  75 
1.  75-2.  25 

$4.  50-5.  00 

.$3.  75-4.  50 
4.50 

3.  75-i.  00 

4.  50-5.  00 
3. 25-3.  50 

2.  25-3.  25 

3.  00-3.  50 

$3.  00-3.  50 
3. 25-3.  50 

3.  25-4.  50 

Pittsburgh..".. 

3.  50-4.  50 

3.  25-3.  50 

In  comparison  with  the  1924  crop,  quality  of  Colorado  canta- 
loupes is  only  fair.  However,  last  year's  melons  were  far  above 
the  average  quality,  and  most  Colorado  factors  consider  the 
crown  set  this  year  as  generally  good  in  flavor  and  appearance. 
Reports  from  the  Federal  market  news  representative  at  Rocky 
Ford  indicate  that  the  excessive  moisture  during  July  and  the 
first  days  of  August  lowered  appreciably  the  general  quality 
of  the  output,  but  these  rains  late  in  the  growing  season  had  a 
relatively  greater  effect  on  the  second  set  of  melons. 

The  hailstorm  of  August  12,  which  is  estimated  to  have  totally 
destroyed  1,000  acres  of  cantaloupes  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley,  weakened  vines  in  the  area  immediately  surrounding 
the  hail  belt,  so  that  these  plants  were  incapable  of  heavy 
production.  Rust  had  appeared  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  Rocky  Ford  district,  but,  because  of  dry  weather  during 
the  latter  part  of  August,  yield  was  not  reduced  so  severely  by 
rust  as  was  at  first  thought  probable. 

When  the  crown-set  cantaloupes  cleaned  up  in  the  Rocky 
Ford  section  a  marked  decrease  occurred  in  Colorado  ship- 
ments, indicating  an  unusually  light  yield  from  the  second  set. 
Peak  movement  was  reached  on  August  25,  when  149  cars 
rolled  to  market,  but  in  less  than  a  week's  time  the  shipments 
had  decreased  over  50%.  The  crop  in  the  Ordway  district 
was  approximately  two  weeks  later  than  that  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  movement  there  reached  its  height  about 
September  1. 

As  was  the  case  last  season,  the  Federal-State  inspection 
service  has  issued  certificates  on  all  cars  rolling  out  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Valley.  According  to  an  agreement  between 
State  and  Federal  representatives  and  the  distributors  at  the 
beginning  of  the  shipping  season,  the  United  States  grades  for 
cantaloupes  with  a  10%  minimum  sugar  requirement  have 
been  used  in  this  inspection  work.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
stock  falling  below  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  should  not  be  shipped, 
and  the  laws  of  Colorado  permit  rigid  enforcement  of  this 
{standard. 


Michigan  Bean  Growers  Organizing 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  bean 
growers  of  Michigan  for  cooperative  marketing.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Lansing  on  July  20,  it  was  decided  to  organize  local 
associations,  based  on  a  membership  fee  of  $3,  and  when 
twenty  locals  were  in  existence,  to  unite  them  In  a  federation 
to  be  known  as  the  Michigan  Bean  Growers'  Exchange  ,  based  on 
a  membership  fee  of  $100  per  local  association.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  carry  foward  the  work  of  organization. 


Alsike  Clover  Seed  Crop  Slightly  Below  Last  Year 

Alsike  clover  seed  production  was  slightly  below  that  of  last 
year,  according  to  information  obtained  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  growers  and  country  shippers. 
The  decrease,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  25  per  cent- 
increase  in  production  in  Canada. 

In  many  sections  growers  were  inclined  to  save  as  large  an 
acreage  for  seed  as  possible  because  of  high  prices  and  unusually 
good  demand  for  alsike  clover  last  spring,  but  the  dry,  hot 
weather  during  April  and  May  resulted  in  short  growth  of 
plants,  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the 
seed  acreage  and  also  in  the  yield  per  acre.  In  some  sections  the 
growth  was  too  short  to  harvest  or  heads  were  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  pay  to  harvest.  Damage  to  the  crop  from  winterkilling 
was  smaller  than  usual,  some  winterkilling  having  occurred  in 
portions  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  a  few  other  States. 

The  areage  cut  for  seed  was  smaller  than  last  year  in  southern 
Michigan,  central  Illinois,  northern  and  central  Indiana,  western 
Ohio,  northeastern  Minnesota,  northeastern  Iowa,  southern 
Idaho,  and  western  Oregon.  It  was  larger  in  western  New 
York,  northern  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

Yield  per  acre  in  northern  and  central  Illinois,  northern 
Indiana,  northwestern  Ohio,  northeastern  Iowa,  and  western  • 
Oregon  was  smaller  than  last  year  despite  the  fact  that  rains  last 
year  at  harvest  time  caused  heavy  losses.  Elsewhere,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table,  the  yield  was  the  same  as  or  larger 
than  last  year. 

Harvesting  of  the  crop  began  earlier  than  last  year  and  under 
more  favorable  weather  conditions.  Cutting  started  in  northern 
Illinois  and  southwestern  Ohio  July  1-15;  in  northern  Indiana 
and  northwestern  Ohio,  July  10-August  1;  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  July  25- August  15;  and  in  southern  Michigan,  south- 
ern Idaho,  and  northeastern  Iowa,  August  1-10. 

Threshing  started  shortly  after  harvesting  and  much  of  the 
crop  in  some  sections  had  been  sold  by  September  1.  Growers 
have  been  free  sellers  at  prices  averaging  nearly  $5  per  100  lbs. 
more  than  last  year. 

On  September  1  prices  offered  to  growers  ranged  $16-$21.30; 
per  100  lbs.,  basis  clean  seed,  and  averaged  $18.65  compared 
with  $13.75  last  year  and  two  years  ago,  $12.90  three  years 
ago,  and  $15  four  years  ago.  The  highest  prices  were  reported 
in  western  New  York,  western  Oregon,  and  central  Illinois  and 
the  lowest  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  northeastern  Iowa,  and 
southern  Idaho. 

The  Canadian  crop  of  alsike  clover  was  estimated  by  the 
Seed  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
12,000,000  lbs.  compared  with  9,600,000  lbs.  last  year.  The 
increase  was  due  to  a  larger  acreage  and  a  better  yield  per  acre. 
Prices  have  advanced  since  movement  of  the  crop  began.  On 
September  3,  $15-$16.50  per  100  lbs.  was  being  offered  for 
good  quality  seed  at  country  points  in  Canada. 

The  1925  spring  demand  in  the  United  States  was  the  largest- 
on  record  and  the  carryover  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  probably  was  the  smallest  on  record.  Naturally  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  brisk  demand  to- 
replenish  seedsmen's  stock  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  ready  to 
move  from  growers'  hands.  Whether  the  trend  of  prices  will 
continue  to  be  upward  will  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the 
red  clover  seed  crop. 


Alsike  Clover  Seed  Acreage,  Yield,  and  Prices 


1925 
acreage 
for  seed 
com- 
pared 
with 
1924 

1925 
yield 
per  acre 
com- 
pared 
with 

1824 

Prices  offered  growers, 
clean  seed 

basis 

State  or  section 

Aug. 
28, 
1922 

Aug. 
28, 
1923 

Aug. 
20, 
1924 

Sept. 

1, 

1925 

Per  ct. 

115 
80 

101 
72 
91 
95 
91 
82 
98 

111 

126 
98 

Per  ct. 
103 
101 

86 

05 
■82 
111 

95 
105 
106 
109 
123 

77 
100 

70 

$13.35 
12.65 
13.40 
12.90 
13.75 
12.30 
12.35 
12.00 
12.50 
12.00 
12.05 
13.  00 
13.  10 
15.00 

$14.00 
14.15 
13.70 
13.50 
15.  20 
14.  00 
13.  75 
13.30 
13.  15 
13.00 
13.  05 
13.30 
13.00 
14.85 

$14.  25 

12.  40 
13.45 
14.00 
13.40 
14.  50 
13.80 
14.05 
14.00 
13.00 

13.  75 

14.  50 
12.90 
14.80 

$21.30 

18.30 

Northern  Illinois 

17.50 

Central  Illinois 

20.60 

Northern  Indiana 

19.75 

Central  Indiana. 

17.55- 

Northwestern  Ohio 

19.  35 

19.90 

Northeastern  Minnesota 

Northeastern  Wisconsin 

Southern  Wisconsin 

16.00 
17.  90 
18.20 

17.00 

17.00 

21.00 

September  12, 1925 
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Butter  Markets  Firmer 

Lighter  supply  and  better  demand  were  the  factors  largely 
responsible  for  the  advance  in  butter  prices  and  firmer  markets 
which  prevailed  August  31-September  5.  Throughout  a 
a  large  part  of  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks  the  comparatively 
heavy  receipts  and  lack  of  buying  interest  for  storage  purposes 
have  held  the  market  in  the  buyers'  favor.  Consumption  has 
been  fairly  well  maintained,  but  has  been  insufficient  to  clean 
up  available  supplies,  until  during  the  week  under  review  and 
the  week  previous,  when  demand  gradually  increased  until  it 
was  possible  to  move  receipts  soon  after  arrival  and  stocks 
became  rather  limited.  Centralized  cars  have  not  fully  shared 
in  the  firmness,  and  supplies  of  these  were  at  all  times  ample 
to  meet  buyers'  needs.  An  indication  that  the  demand  was 
from  consumptive  sources  rather  than  speculative  and  that 
the  firmer  tone  of  the  markets  was  well  grounded  was  the 
movement  of  storage  stocks".  Though  some  of  the  butter 
bought  during  the  week  undoubtedly  was  moved  into  storage, 
the  net  increase  at  the  four  markets  was  negligible,  as. with- 
drawals were  heavy. 

Another  important  factor  which  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  butter  markets  was  the  continuation  of  the  hot  weather 
and  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  pastures  in  good  condi- 
tion for  maximum  fall  production.  High  temperatures  and 
dry  conditions  have  prevailed  over  practically  all  of  the  produc- 
ing sections  for  the  past  three  weeks.  Pastures  in  some  sec- 
tions are  reported  as  badly  dried  up  and  this  necessitates  cutting 
of  green  corn  for  feed  or  the  pasturing  of  the  cattle  on  the  last 
crop  of  hay.  Reports  available  at  the  moment  all  indicate  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  make  of  butter  for  the  week  under  review 
with  some  individual  plants  reporting  decreases  from  the 
previous  week  of  18  to  20%. 

A  glance  into  the  future  of  the  butter  markets  presents  a 
somewhat  uncertain  situation.  Storage  holdings  for  the  entire 
country  on  September  1,  1925,  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
126  to  128  million  pounds,  a  shortage  of  28  to  30  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  September  1,  1924,  with  the  majority  esti- 
mating a  30  million  shortage.  These  figures,  as  well  as  the 
present  prospects  for  light  production  for  the  fall  months,  are 
of  a  bullish  nature  and  naturally  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  butter  will  be  short  of  the  demand  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  prices  at  pres- 
ent are  from  7  to  8(4  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  that  higher 
prices  to  the  consumers  will  no  doubt  curtail  consumption  to 
some  extent.  Just  how  much  this  cut  in  consumption  will  be 
is  difficult  to  forecast.  Many  operators  are  of  the  opinion  that 
consumptive  demand  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  prices  at 
or  close  to  the  present  level  for  some  time  to  come  unless  un- 
looked  for  fall  rains  result  in  an  increased  fall  make  of  butter. 

Foreign  markets  developed  strength  during  the  week  under 
review,  and  both  Canadian  and  Danish  markets  ruled  higher. 
Montreal  reported  holdings  for  September  1,  1925,  as  consid- 
erably below  those  for  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  with 
the  decrease  due  largely  to  heavier  exports  to  Europe  this  year. 
Danish  butter  advanced  sharply  with  the  Thursday  Copen- 
hagen quotation  at  411  kroner.  Converted  at  prevailing  rate 
of  exchange  for  September  3,  this  was  equivalent  to  46.75^  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  44.20  per  pound  a  week  previous. 


Cheese  Market  Firmer  and  Higher 

A  generally  improved  tone  was  apparent  in  the  cheese  mar- 
kets during  the  week  ending  September  5,  resulting  in  advances 
of  a  3^0  on  Daisies,  Young  Americas,  and  Longhorns,  and  a 
jump  of  y%$,  on  Square  Prints  being  recorded  at  the  call  board 
meetings  Friday  September  4.  The  week  opened  with  the 
market  about  steady,  rather  sizeable  margins  in  Wisconsin 
offerings  offsetting  the  slight  recessions  on  the  call  boards  of 
the  previous  Friday.  Trading  at  Wisconsin  points  was  some- 
what spotted  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  but  soon  increased 
in  volume  and  toward  the  close  was  generally  active  with  mar- 
gins indicating  considerable  strength  and  most  quarters  report- 
ing a  good  demand.  A  factor  which  lent  considerable  strength 
to  the  price  level  was  the  weather  situation.  Over  most  of  the 
producing  territory  the  weather  was  unusually  hot  and  dry 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  some  fear  was  expressed 


that  this  condition  would  bring  about  a  falling  off  in  receipts  to 
a  level  hardly  sufficient  for  the  demand. 

The  larger  terminal  markets  were  marked  throughout  the 
week  by  an  improved  tone  though  in  most  instances  it  was 
hardly  as  strong  as  that  in  evidence  at  primary  points.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  improvement  in  tone  was  due  to  increased 
trading  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  a  reflection  of  added  firm- 
ness at  primary  points.  Eastern  markets  were  again  operating 
mostly  on  the  basis  of  current  requirements  and  dealers  were 
not  interested  in  western  offerings  to  the  extent  of  anticipating 
requirements. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  at  Five  Markets 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco 


Butter: 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put.  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Cheese: 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

■Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings. 

Dressed  Poultry: 

Receipts  for  week. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Eggs: 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1... 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 


Aug.  31- 
Sept.  5, 1925 


Pounds 

13, 794, 071 

511,233,188 

2, 240,  265 

2, 363,  428 

-123, 163 

64,  830,  020 

5,  094,  051 

154,  477,  472 

1, 802,  587 

975,  607 

+826.  <JS0 

28,  345,  847 

4,  070,  693 
153,  595, 181 
1,  682,  214 
2, 530.  030 
-847,  816 
32, 934,  235 

Cases 

252, 242 

13, 013, 323 

43, 102 

77,  934 

-34, 832 

3,989,908 


Aug.  24-29, 
1925 


Pounds 

14. 828,  790 

497,  439, 117 

2, 673,  317 

1,  691, 413 

-981,  904 

64, 953, 183 

4, 945, 937 
149,  383,  421 
2, 047,  291 
1,  204,  560 
-842,  731 
27, 518, 867 

3, 845,  704 
149,  524.  488 
1,  436, 169 
2, 318, 317 
-882, 148 
33, 782, 051 

Cases 

253,  796 

12,761,081 

46.  977 

71,  360 

-24,383 

4,  024,  740 


Sept.  1-6, 
1924 


Pounds 

13, 815, 177 

539, 180, 616 

1, 958,  519 

1,  578,  271 

-380,  248 

85, 969,  635- 

4. 318,  540 
153, 232,  813 
1, 298, 075 
1, 022,  946 
-275, 129 
26, 071,  643 

4,113,536 

178,  897,  963 

2, 488,  217 

1,  446,  034 

-1,042,183 

25,  462, 145 

Cases 

204, 981 

12, 993,  283 

56,  784 

117, 768 

-60, 984 

3, 685, 075 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

August  31-September  5, 1925,  with  Comparisons 

Prices  Quoted  in  Cents  per  Pound 

Creamery  Butter  (92  Scere) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday — 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week.. 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
York 


45 

45J4 

46 

46 

4634 
46}  2 


45.92 
44.13 
38.15 


Chicago 


4334 

44 

43% 

44 

4434 

UK 


44.04 
42.08 
37.12 


Philadel- 
phia 


46 
46 

4634 
46!  ■:, 
47 
47 


46.50 
44.92 
39.20 


Boston 


45 

46J4 

46 

46 

46 

46 


45.75 
44.42 
38.80 


San 
Francisco 


51 

52 

5234 

5234 

50J4 

5134 


51.58 
48.91 
40.15 


American  Cheese  (No.  1  Fresh  Twins) 


Monday.  _ 

Tuesday 

Wednesday ' 

Thursday -.. 

Friday. 

Saturday . 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week. 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
York  i 


233^-24 

2334-24 

2334-24 

2334-24 

2334-2434 

2334-2434 


23.83 
24.63 

20.75 


Chicago 


22-22M 

22-2234 

22-22J4 

22^-223^ 

22J4-2234 

22M-2234 


22.25 
22.13 
19.17 


Boston 


25-2534 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25.  04 
25.31 
21.25 


San  Fran- 
cisco i 


251 4 
25!4 
24' 4 
24,i4 
241. j 
24'i 


24.68 
25.25 
18.95 


Wiscon- 
sin 


21M 


21.69 
21.50- 
18.83- 


i  Flats 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90»  Score)  at  Chicago 


Cents  per  lb 

Monday 433-4 

Tuesday.. 4334 

Wednesday 4334 

Thursday 4354 


Cents  per  lb- 
Friday 44 

Saturday... . 44 


Average. 


43.67 
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GrVln  Market  Unsettled 

A  continued  heavy  movement  of  spring  wheat  from  the 
American  Northv/est  and  a  heavy  impending  movement  of 
Canadian  wheat  at  an  early  date  were  factors  which  weakened 
the  wheat  market  during  the  week  August  31-September  5. 
Dry  hot  weather  throughout  the  northwestern  area  of  the  Corn 
Belt  and  also  in  large  areas  in  the  South  strengthened  the  mar- 
ket for  coarse  grains,  and  corn  advanced  sharply  from  the  low 
level  of  the  previous  week. 

The  threshing  of  spring  wheat  was  nearing  completion  in 
the  Northwest  and  reports  indicate  that  the  outturn  in  Montana 
and  North  Dakota  might  be  larger  than  earlier  expectations. 
Canadian  prospects  continued  favorable  and  reports  covering 
the  principal  producing  countries  of  Europe  indicate  that  the 
supply  of  bread  grains  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia,  will  be 
about  350,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year.  This  increased 
supply  of  grain  in  Europe  has  restricted  the  export  demand 
from  North  America.  This  has  been  reflected  particularly 
in  the  Winnipeg  market  where  prices  declined  more  than  in 
United  States  markets. 

September  wheat  at  Chicago  declined  30  during  the  week, 
closing  at  $1.51,  with  December  quoted  at  $1,503^.  The  Win- 
nipeg October  delivery  declined  5M0,  while  September  wheat 
at  Minneapolis  declined  only  V>/%§- 

Receipts  in  the  spring  wheat  markets  increased  materially, 
and  the  total  receipts  at  the  primary  markets  were  about 
2,000,000  bushels  larger  than  for  the  previous  week.  They 
were  still  much  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  when  they  totaled  more  than  19,500,000  bushels.  Ex- 
ports have  become  of  small  volume,  and  during  July  and  August 
totaled  less  than  10,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  nearly 
20,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


Primary  receipts 

Primary  receipts  last 

year 

Primary  shipments.— 
Primary    shipments 

last  year. 

Visible  supply 

Visible   supply   last 

year 1 


Receipts  at: 

Chicago.-. 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Cincinnati 

Indianapolis1 

Toledo': 

Milwaukee 

Wichita1-.- 

Hutchinson  [ 

Cairo 

Fort  Worth 

Denver1 


Wheat 


Corn 


Aug.  31- 
Seot.  5 


Bushels 
11,346, 000 

19,  6S2, 000 
5, 242, 000 

12,  567, 000 
35,  019,  000 

73, 278,  000 

Cars 

181 

3,161 

3,455 

325 

1,109 

398 

76 

52 

86 

95 

298 

267 


10,  852,  000  2.  310,  000 
32,  566, 000;6, 689, 000 

69, 119, 000 


183 

200 


Aug. 
24-29 


Aug.  31- 
Sept.  5 


Aug. 
24-29 


Bushels     Bushels  I  Bushels     Bushels      Bushels 
9, 173,  000'3,  687,  0004,  871,  000    8,  706,  000  12,  265,  000 


Oats 


Aug.  31- 
Sept.  5 


Aug. 
24-29 


19,  564,  000  3,  765,  000,3,  950,  000  16, 115,  000 
5,  084,  000  2,  641,  000'2,  523,  000    5,  054,  000 


Cars 

254 

2,959 

2,081 

324 

1,  006 

440 

128 

59 

76 

156 

306 


2,326,000    3,730,000 
6,  524,  000  58,  1-10,  000 


5,  070, 000  18, 937, 000  11,  403, 000 


Cars 
1,031 

53 

17 
222 
118 
107 

38 
138 

2S 
118 


272 
170 


Cars 
1,650 
145 
4 
295 
157 
111 
46 
191 
39 
67 


Cars 


11, 137,  000 
4,  729, 000 

2, 820, 000 
50,  706, 000 


418 

?m 

903 
235 
374 
261 
24 
85 
132 
258 


Cars 
973 
1,430 
744 
212 
481 
348 
59 
154 
335 
398 


140 

106 

17 


84 

116 

20 


1  Week  ending  Friday. 

Mills  continued  to  be  active  buyers  of  the  spring  wheat 
receipts  and  premiums  held  fairly  steady,  the  bulk  of  arrivals 
of  No.  1  dark  northern  selling  at  Minneapolis  at  the  September 
price  to  190  over.  12  per  cent  protein  No.  1  dark  northern 
was  quoted  at  30-70  over  the  September  price;  12}^  per  cent 
at  7^—12^  over,  and  13  per  cent  at  110-1G0  over.  Durum  wheat 
did  not  show  the  full  decline  of  future  prices  and  premiums 
averaged  slightly  higher.  The  demand  was  principally  for 
good  milling  quality,  which  sold  on  the  basis  of  3(4-150  over 
the  Duluth  September  price  for  No.  1  amber  durum.  Cars 
containing  smut  were  difficult  to  sell.  Duluth  September 
durum  declined  Q>l/&  for  the  week,  closing  September  4  at  $1.30. 

Continued  light  receipts  of  hard  winter  wheat  held  the 
premium  firm  for  milling  grades.  Flour  demand  showed 
material  improvement  but  was  slightly  restricted  by  the 
offerings  of  spring  wheat  flour  at  the  lower  price  basis.  Low 
protein  grades  sold  at  smaller  discounts  because  of  the  small 


percentage  of  low  protein  wheat  in  the  current  offerings. 
Smutty  wheat  and  wheat  of  distinctly  low  grade  were  slow 
sale  but  there  was  an  active  demand  for  milling  grades  at 
practically  all  the  markets  except  at  Wichita,  where  the  de- 
mand is  reported  to  be  the  dullest  for  the  season.  No.  2  hard 
winter  11-12  per  cent  protein  sold  at  Kansas  City  at  90  over 
the  September  price.  No.  2  dark  hard  winter,  13  per  cent 
protein  or  better,  sold  at  130  over. 

Soft  red  winter  wheat  did  not  follow  the  market  decline 
but  averaged  higher  at  the  principal  markets.  Receipts  were 
inadequate  for  the  current  demand,  which,  however,  was 
somewhat  restricted  by  the  high  price  level.  No.  2  soft  red 
winter  sold  at  the  close  of  the  week  at  St.  Louis  at  $1.75-$1.79; 
at  Toledo,  $1.67-$1.68;  and  at  Cincinnati,  $1.70-$1.72. 

The  movement  of  wheat  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
smaller  than  last  year  notwithstanding  the  increased  crop  in 
that  territory,  as  farmers  have  been  reluctant  to  sell  at  cur- 
rent prices.  Exporters  have  become  less  active  buyers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  having  obtained  sufficient  wheat  for  their 
September  shipping  contracts.  $1.50  per  bushel  was  being 
offered  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  club  wheat  for  October  delivery. 
Milling  demand  has  fallen  off  with  flour  prices  out  of  line  for 
the  export  trade. 

HOT    WEATHER    RIPENING    CORN    RAPIDLY 

Under  the  influence  of  generally  warm  dry  weather  and  ex- 
cessive sunshine  the  corn  crop  made  rapid  progress  toward 
maturity  throughout  the  Central  Valley  States  and  in  the  North. 
The  weather  has  been  too  dry  in  central  northern  portions  of  the 
country  and  in  parts  of  the  Great  Plains  and  has  caused  some 
crop  deterioration.  This,  together  with  an  increased  demand 
from  sections  where  the  pastures  have  been  damaged  by  drought, 
caused  prices  to  work  sharply  higher  during  the  week.  Toward 
the  close,  however,  the  market  weakened  and  prices  declined 
from  the  high  point  reached  on  Thursday. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  the  principal  markets  fell  off  more  than  a 
million  bushels  and  current  arrivals  were  readily  taken.  The 
demand  at  Chicago  was  not  urgent,  but  shippers  took  most  of 
the  contract  grades  and  the  lower  grades  were  taken  by  the 
industries.  Around  250,000  bushels  of  corn  were  sold  during  the 
week  for  export  via  the  Gulf.  Fair  shipments  of  yellow  corn 
to  the  West  coast  were  reported  at  Omaha  and  southeastern 
buyers  took  corn  at  Kansas  City.  There  was  a  tendency, 
however,  on  the  part  of  the  larger  buyers  to  await  the  move- 
ment of  new  crop  corn. 

The  oats  market  was  firmer  with  corn.  The  movement  con- 
tinued moderately  heavy  although  primary  receipts  showed  a 
decrease  of  nearly  4,000,000  bushels  and  were  only  about 
8,750,000  bushels.  Stocks  of  oats  in  the  markets  have  become 
very  large,  totaling  at  the  first  of  September  practically  the 
same  as  at  the  first  of  October  last  year.  About  half  of  the 
available  public  elevator  space  in  Minneapolis  was  reported 
filled  with  oats.  The  demand  continued  active  and  continued  to 
absorb  a  large  percentage  of  the  offerings.  The  relatively  low 
prices  caused  feeders  to  substitute  oats  for  corn  and  other  feeds 
while  the  poor  condition  of  the  pastures  increased  the  demand 
for  oats  for  feed  in  many  parts  of  the  drought  area. 

The  barley  market  was  practically  unchanged  with  a  good 
demand  in  the  markets  in  the  north  central  west.  The 
export  demand  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  reported  small  at  San 
Francisco  but  active  at  Portland.  Exporters  at  the  former 
market  were  working  on  old  sales  and  were  not  making  any 
new  purchases.  Choice  brewing  barley  was  quoted  at  San 
Francisco  at  $1.80  per  100  pounds.  Exporters  were  offering 
$1.75  per  100  pounds  for  brewing  barley  at  Portland  and-were 
active  buyers  on  this  basis.  Feed  barley  continued  fairly 
steady  and  the  supply  of  this  grain  continued  heavy.  London 
quotations  September  4  ranged  from  $2-$2.20  per  100  pounds 
for  the  various  samples  of  Californian  barley.  Ocean  freight 
rates  were  slightly  lower  with  plenty  of  space  available. 

The  increased  supply  of  rye  in  Europe  has  practically  elimi- 
nated the  export  demand  from  this  country,  and,  with  the  local 
demand  insufficient  to  maintain  the  market,  prices  have  de- 
clined. Germany,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  rye  producing 
countries,  has  harvested  the  largest  crop  since  the  war  and  it  is 
estimated  at  301,873,000  bushels  compared  with  225,573,000 
bushels  last  year  and  a  pre-war  production  for  the  same  terri- 
tory of  about  368,000,000  bushels. 

The  flax  market  advanced  about  70  during  the  week  on 
unfavorable  reports  from  late  planted  flax  and  a  decrease  in 
hedging  sales.  Threshing  returns  on  late  planted  seed  show 
the  seed  to  be  small  and  thin  because  of  the  entrcmely  dry 
weather  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Northwest  during  the  past 
30  days.  Minneapolis  September  flax  closed  September  4  at 
$2.5lj^  and  spot  seed  sold  at  this  price  to  10  over. 
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Grain  Prices 

Daily  Weighted  Price  Per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  Week  of  August  29-September  4,   1925,  with 

Comparisons  of  Weekly  Averages 


Wheat 


Market  and  grade 


CHICAGO 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

Eed  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Hd.  Spring-. No.  1 

Dk.  No.  Spring.  .No.  1 
No.  2 
No,  3 

No.  Spring No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 

Am.  Durum No.  2 

KANSAS  CITY 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter._No.  2 
No.  3 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

Eed  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

OMAHA. 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter. .No.  2 
No.  3 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

ST.  LOUIS 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

Eed  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades 

MINNEAPOLIS  (cash 

close) 

Dk.  No.  Spring.-No.  1 

Winnipeg  (cash  close) 

No.  Spring No.  1 


Daily  prices 


Sat. 


Cents 
157 
156 


161 


169 
163 
163 
157 
158 
151 
155 
141 


162 
161 
160 
156 
172 
170 


158 
154 
155 


160 
170 
168 


Mon. 


Cent* 
158 
155 
167 
164 


164 
162 
157 
154 
154 
152 
149 
140 


164 
162 
160 

1 


161 
159 
159 
152 


161 
173 


161 


Tues 


Cents 
160 


166 


C1) 


164 
163 
161 
156 
171 
170 


160 
157 
159 
150 


162 
172 


'155 


162 


149 


Wed. 


Gents 

157 


165 
163 
160 
158 
154 
155 
148 
138 


160 
153 
159 
152 
169 


160 
154 
154 
151 


160 
176 
171 


156 


162 


149 


Thur. 


Cents 
"*154 


165 
164 
158 
157 
155 
152 
152 
140 


163 
159 
158 
155 
170 
168 


161 


158 
152 


161 
177 
173 


155 


163 


156 


Fri. 


Cents 


154 
169 


(') 


162 
160 
159 
156 
170 
160 


156 

150 


162 
178 
174 


'  155 


161 


156 


Weekly  averages 


Aug 

30- 

Sept. 

5, 1924 


CenU 
126 
124 
129 
128 


135 
132 
128 
12S 
128 
125 
124 
125 


120 
121 
116 
115 
127 
122 


116 
115 
114 
112 


124 
136 
129 


122 


134 


137 


Aug. 

22-28, 

1925 


Aug. 

29- 

Sept. 

4, 1925 


Cents 
161 
160 
166 
165 


171 
167 
164 
161 
162 
159 
156 
146 


168 
164 
164 
160 
174 
173 


165 
159 
159 
155 


165 
175 
171 


159 


164 


166 


Corn 


Cents 
158 
155 
168 
162 


163 
159 
156 
155 
153 
150 
140 


163 
160 
160 
155 
175 
169 


160 
157 
157 
152 


161 
174 
171 


'155 


162 


153 


Chicago 

White No.  2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 
Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 

94 
93 
94 
93 
94 
92 

G4 
93 
94 
93 
94 
93 

94 
93 
95 
93 
94 
93 

96 
94 
96 
95 
96 
94 

99 
98 
99 
98 
99 
97 

101 
99 
101 
100 
101 
100 

120 
119 
121 
120 
120 
119 

100 
99 

100 
98 
99 
98 

95 
95 
96 
95 
95 
94 

Kansas  City 

White .  No.  2 

No.  3 

86 

95 

94 
86 

86 
86 
96 

8S 

89 

93 

93 

110 

no 

113 
112 
110 
109 

91 
87 
97 
97 
93 
92 

88 
86 

Yellow... No.  2 

No.  3 

96 

97 
96 
87 
86 

100 
99 

98 

99 
98 

93 

97 
97 

Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 

87 

86 

88 

88 

88 

Omaha 

White. No.  2 

No.  3 

88 
91 

87 
86 
91 

88 

92 

90 
89 

110 
109 
111 
110 
110 
109 

90 
90 
92 

90 
91 

89 
88 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 

94 
93 

97 

92 
93 

Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 

87 

86 
86 

87 

92 

~"~9l" 

88 
88 

St.  Lotjis 

White No.  2 

No.  3 

93 
92 
94 
93 
92 
91 

92 

92 

94 

99 

99 
98 
99 

98 

98 

117 
116 
121 
119 
118 
117 

99 
92 
99 
100 
100 
98 

94 
94 

Yellow No.- 2 

No.  3 
Mixed _No.  2 

No.  3 

93 

92 
92 
92 

94 

95 
94 
94 

100 
99 

95 
95 
93 
93 

Five  Markets 

,A-11  classes  and  grades... 

92 

92 

'93 

94 

97 

'98 

117 

98 

'94 

Oats,  White 


Market  and  grade 


Chicago No.  2 

No.  3 
Minneapolis No.  2 

No.  3 
Kansas  City No.  2 

No.  3 

Omaha ..No.  3 

St.  Louis ...No.  2 

No.  3 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades.. . 


Daily  prices 


Sat. 


Cents 
40 
39 
58 
37 
41 
40 
38 
42 
40 


39 


Mon 


Cents 
39 
39 
37 
36 
40 
40 
37 
42 
40 


37 


Tues. 


Cents 
40 
39 
0) 


'38 


Wed 


Cents 
40 
39 
38 
36 
41 
40 
38 
41 
40 


3S 


Thur. 


Cents 
40 
39 
38 
37 
42 
42 
39 
42 
42 


Fri. 


Cents 
40 
40 
« 


40 


38 


42 


'38 


Weekly  averages 


Aug. 
30- 

Sept 

5, 
1921 


Cents 
49 
47 
46 
45 
48 
48 
46 
48 
48 


Aug. 

22-28 , 
1925 


Cents 
40 
39 
38 
37 
40 
40 
38 
41 
41 


38 


Aug. 

29- 

Sept. 

4, 

1925 


Cents 
40 
39 
38 
36 
41 
41 
38 
42 
41 


'38 


Rye 

Chicago 

Minneapolis.. 

No.  2 

..No.  2 

98 
92 

95 
88 

95 
« 

92 
87 

97 
88 

92 

91 

85 

103 
98 

94 
89 

Barley 

Minneapolis.. 

..  No.  2 

68 

66 

CO 

67 

67 

©          80 

03 

67 

Flaxseed 

Minneapolis.. 

..No.  1 

248 

246 

(0 

257 

258 

© 

225 

252 

252 

i  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record  not  received. 


2  Preliminary. 


Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Futures 
Wheat 


Market 


Chicago 

Minneapolis. 
Kansas  City 
Winnipeg... 
Liverpool- .. 


September  futures ' 


1924 


Aug.  28  Sept.  4 


Cents 
1223^ 
125% 
114% 
12S% 
142% 


Cents 
124 
124  % 

155% 
129% 
146% 


1925 


Aug.  23 


Cents 
155^ 
154% 
155% 

162% 


Sept.  4 


Cents 
151% 

isi% 

152 
133% 


December  futures 


1924 


Aug. 28  Sept.  4 


Cents 
128 
129% 
118% 

125 


157%      142% 


Cents 
129 

128       : 

120 
126 

146% 


1925 


Aug.28 


Cents 
155% 
155% 
154" 
137% 
154% 


Sept.  4 


Cent 
151% 
152%_ 
150% 
130% 
151% 


Corn 

Chicago 

119% 
110% 

119 
110 

92% 
86 

97% 

113% 
105% 

113% 
105% 

82% 
78% 

85% 

82% 

Oats 

50 
57% 

47% 
57% 

38% 
47% 

38% 
46% 

53% 

54% 

52% 
54% 

42 
45 

42% 

43% 

1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


Old  Crop  Prices  Asked  for  1925  Filberts 

Contracts  for  new  crop  Tarragona  filberts  have  been  made  at 
about  12  cents  per  pound,  the  rate  prevailing  during  the  last 
few  months  of  1924,  aeeording  to  J.  S.  -Calvert,  American  consul 
at  Barcelona,  Spain.  Stocks  of  the  1924  crop  were  exhausted 
by  June,  1925.  An  association  of  filbert  growers  in  Tarragona 
has  as  one  of  its  objects  the  conducting  of  negotiations  for  the 
modification  of  United  States  import  regulations.  American 
pure  food  laws  prohibit  the  entry  of  filberts  containing  more 
than  15  per  cent  inedible  nuts* 
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Hay  Market  Easier 

The  hay  market  ruled  slightly  easier  during  the  week  August 
31-September  5  with  receipts  generally  equal  to  buyers'  needs. 
Higher  prices  had  increased  the  arrivals  of  hay  and  demand  at 
most  markets  was  less  active,  although  the  offerings  of  top- 
grade  hay  found  a  ready  market.  Drought  persisted  over  most 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies  and  became  record  breaking 
in  some  sections,  particularly  in  parts  of  the  Southeast.  Pas- 
tures and  late  hay  lands  were  generally  in  need  of  rain,  although 
soil  moisture  was  still  sufficient  in  much  of  the  Central  and 
North  Atlantic  States.  Forage  crops  from  the  Rockies  to  the 
Pacific  coast  were  in  fair  to  excellent  condition. 


Aug.  31 

to 

Sept.  5, 

1925 

Aug. 

24-29, 

1925 

Sept. 

2-6, 

1924 

Jan.  1 

to 

Sept.  5, 

1925 

Jan.  1 

to 

Sept.  6, 

1924 

Receipts  at— 

Cars 

75 

102 

49 

78 

119 

234 

55 

204 

131 

715 

345 

120 

Cars 
114 
261 
33 
55 
100 
262 
132 
225 
142 
702 
302 
159 

Cars 

59 

149 

60 

35 

148 

197 

137 

206 

79 

476 

120 

102 

Cars 
2,501 
7,186 
1,746 
2,878 
3,824 
6,914 
3,007 
4,504 
3,238 
18, 399 
«,308 

Cars 
2,802 

6,771 

2,832 

Pittsburgh 

4,192 

5,133 

7,845 

3,210 

4,951 

3,659 

16, 673 

7,158 

3,748 

Timothy  held  practically  steady.  The  Boston  market  readily 
absorbed  the  light  offerings  of  top  grades  at  slightly  advanced 
prices,  but  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  was  made  up  of  the  lower 
grades  which  met  only  a  fair  demand,  while  the  heating  cars 
of  new  hay  were  almost  impossible  to  sell.  Receipts  fell  off 
sharply  at  New  York  and  the  accumulated  stocks  were  greatly 
reduced,  with  prices  advancing  $l-$2  over  the  previous  week's 
close.  Top-grade  timothy  was  scarce  and  only  a  fair  amount 
of  No.  2  was  received  so  that  buyers  were  forced  to  accept  an 
increased  proportion  of  small  bales,  although  these  continued 
to  sell  $l-$2  under  large  bales.  Top  grades  sold  readily,  but 
the  medium  qualities  met  only,  a  fair  demand,  and  the  low 
grades  were  slow  sale.  Considerable  new  hay  arrived  and  sold 
$l-$2  per  ton  under  old  hay  quotations,  depending  upon  con- 
dition and  quality.  Stocks  of  hay  at  Philadelphia  were  light 
and  the  market  was  firm,  although  receipts  increased  slightly. 
Best  hay  was  commanding  a  premium.  The  condition  of  the 
receipts  at  Baltimore  continued  to  improve  and  prices  held 
firm.  Western  shippers  were  offering  more  freely  at  Richmond 
and  quotations  were  50^-$l  lower  than  a  week  ago. 

Receipts  were  much  larger  at  Pittsburgh  with  dealers  buying 
only  for  immediate  needs  and  prices  on  most  hay  worked  lower 


although  quotations  for  strictly  No.  1  timothy  were  unchanged. 
Plenty  of  near-by  country  hay  was  available  but  it  was  grading 
No.  2  and  lower  and  was  selling  slightly  lower  than  shipped-in 
hay.  Receipts  at  Cincinnati  were  in  excess  of  trade  needs, 
particularly  since  shipping  orders  were  light,  while  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  receipts  was  low-grade  hay.  Dealers  were 
pressing  sales  to  prevent  accumulation  and  even  the  top  grades 
were  affected  by  the  dullness  in  the  poor  hay  while  low  grades 
of  mixed  hay,  clover,  and  alfalfa  were  almost  unsalable.  Re- 
ceipts at  Chicago  were  of  good  volume  but  were  readily  absorbed 
with  the  stockyards  taking  large  amounts  of  all  kinds  of  hay. 
Country  loadings  for  this  market  were  light  on  account  of 
farmers  being  busy  with  threshing  and  the  market  tended 
upward  after  early  weakness. 

Prices  worked  lower  at  St.  Louis  with  poor  hay  making  up 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings.  Top-grade  timothy  was  steady  at 
Kansas  City  with  shipments  going  mostly  to  the  Southeast. 
Demand  was  fair  at  southern  markets  and  Alabama  dealers 
were  buying  timothy  from  Kansas  City  and  New  York  on 
account  of  the  short  crop  in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Good  hay 
was  wanted,  but  the  low  grades  were  slow  sale. 

Alfalfa  averaged  easier.  Only  19  cars  were  received  at 
Omaha  and  some  sold  as  high  as  $20  per  ton.  Alfalfa  receipts 
increased  at  Kansas  City  with  316  cars  offered,  but  mills  and 
dairies  bought  freely  and  prices  declined  only  slightly.  Some 
alfalfa  was  reported  shipped  to  the  Virginias  and  Tennessee. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  hay  was  arriving  at  Denver  and  the 
market  held  firm.  The  market  at  Phoenix  continued  season- 
ally inactive  with  late  shipments  based  on  a  price  of  about 
$19.50  per  ton  for  No.  1  alfalfa."  The  October  cutting  was 
expected  to  be  light  owing  to  water  rationing,  and  the  amount 
of  hay  in  storage  was  reported  less  than  a  year  ago,  due  largely 
to  the  smaller  crop.     Alfalfa  was  firm  at  San  Francisco. 

Prairie  ruled  weaker  at  most  markets.  The  32  cars  received 
at  Chicago  were  ample  for  market  needs  and  only  the  south- 
western upland  was  asked  for  at  the  close  of  the  week,  while 
prices  were  slightly  lower  at  this  market  and  at  St.  Louis. 
Drought-stricken  pastures  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  territory 
cut  down  the  offerings  at  these  cities  and  the  market  was  very 
firm,  with  the  stockyards  taking  19  of  the  28  cars  of  prairie 
arriving  as  well  as  some  additional  cars  which  were  not  inspected. 
Stockyards  were  the  best  buyers  of  prairie  at  Omaha  and  took 
the  bulk  of  the  receipts,  buying  direct  from  country  shippers, 
chiefly  in  Kansas.  The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  graded  No.  2 
upland  prairie.  Receipts  at  Kansas  City  totaled  255  cars 
of  prairie  and  the  stockyards  were  buying  freely,  although  the 
quality  has  been  lower  than  their  usual  standard.  Prospects 
of  special  freight  rates  to  Texas  on  account  of  drought  made 
shippers  cautious  about  sending  hay  to  that  district. 

The  straw  market  was  quiet  to  dull.  Rye  straw  was  steady 
at  Boston  on  light  receipts,  but  other  straws  were  dull.  Rye 
straw  was  practically  unchanged  at  New  York,  and  the  straw 
market  at  Philadelphia  was  quiet  with  the  light  offerings  ample 
for  trade  requirements.  All  kinds  of  straw  were  in  ample 
supply  at  Baltimore.  Offerings  of  straw  at  Chicago  were  in 
excess  of  buyers'  needs  and  prices  worked  lower  with  rye  straw 
moving  more  readily  than  oat  or  wheat  straw. 


Carload  Prices  of  Hay  and  Straw,  Per  Ton 

at  Important 

Markets, 

September 

5,  1925 

Commodity 

Bos- 
ton i  3 

New 
Yorki" 

Phila- 
del- 
phia '3 

Pitts- 
burgh i 

Rich- 
mond 2 

Sa- 
van- 
nah 

Balti- 
more 

New 
Or- 
leans 

Mem- 
phis i 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati ' 

Chi- 

Min- 
neap- 
olis 
and  St. 
Pauli 

St. 
Louis  ' 

Oma- 
ha' 

Kan- 
sas 
City  ' 

San 
Fran- 
cisco ' 

Den- 
ver 

HAY 

Timothy  and  clover: 

No.  1  timothy 

$26.  50 
23.25 

$28. 00 
26.50 
26.50 
22.50 
23.00 

$22.50 
20.75 
19.50 
19.50 

$25.  00 
21.00 
21.00 

21.00 
20.00 

$28. 00 
26.50 
27.00 
26.00 
26.50 

$30. 00 
28.00 
28.00 

$22. 25 
21.25 
19.75 
17.50 

$27.  00 
25.25 

$26.00 
23.00 

$23.  50 
22.00 
23.00 

$24. 00 
22.00 
23.00 
21.00 
21.00 

$17.00 
15.  50 
16.00 
14.00 

$24.  50 
17.50 



<$17.  50 

15.00 

'  17.  25 

$18.  50 

20.00 

18.75 

21.00 
20.00 

23.00 

20.00 

20.00 

«  15.  75 
14.50 

I  19.  50 
17.00 
14.75 

11.00 
10.25 

27.00 

32.00 
30.00 
28.00 

18.00 

24.00 
20.00 
18.00 

17.00 
10.00 
14.00 

7.50 
8.00 
11.50 

Alfalfa: 

No  1  alfalfa 

30.00 

30.00 
28.00 
24.00 

25.00 
23.00 
21.00 

20.00 
17.00 
14.00 

16.  00 

14.00 

24.00 
17.50 
14.25 

$17.  75 
15.25 
12.00 

13.75 
11.75 
12.50 

7.50 
8.00 

$17.00 
15.  00 
13.00 

18.50 

No  2  alfalfa                      

25.50 

27.50 

Prairie: 

STRAW 

13.25 
13.25 
15.75 

11.50 
11.50 
11.50 

12.50 

10.60 
11.  50 
17.00 

11.00 
10.00 
12.00 

6.50 
7.00 
7.50 

«6.25 

13.60 
20.50 

14.50 
18.50 

1 II  ay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


JHay  quotations  based  on  U.  S.  grades. 


1  Large  bales. 


'  Nominal. 
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Feed 


Feed  Market  Stronger 

The  feed  market  continued  weak  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  August  31-September  5,  but  toward  the  latter  part  higher 
corn  prices,  the  hot,  dry  weather  prevailing  generally  through- 
out, the  Central  Western  States,  and  a  general  inquiry  resulted 
in  a  firmer  tendency  with  prices  generally  higher.  Jobbers 
rather  than  the  consuming  trade  or  large  mixers  were  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  with  mixers  complaining  of  a  lull  in  the  demand 
for  mixed  feeds. 

Wheat  mill  feeds. — At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  wheat 
mill-feed  market  was  extremely  weak  with  season's  bran  being 
offered  as  low  as  $22  per  ton  Minneapolis.  However,  these 
offerings  were  quickly  taken,  causing  sellers  to  withdraw. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  inquiry  became  very 
much  improved  with  firmer  prices.  Minneapolis  reported  that 
southwestern  markets  took  some  heavy  feeds  and  eastern 
markets  purchased  considerable  bran  and  middlings.  Minne- 
apolis jobbers  were  persistent  bidders  on  future  delivery  at 
prompt  prices,  but  the  mills  generally  were  not  inclined  to  go 
beyond  October. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  the  eastern  markets  purchased 
lakeport  and  transit  lake  and  rail  bran  on  the  basis  of  $23.75 
per  ton  Minneapolis  and  middlings  at  $27  per  ton  Minneapolis. 
The  recent  excessive  hot,  dry  weather  in  the  Central  Western 
States  has  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  demand  for  feed  in 
that  section.  However,  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the 
principal  Minneapolis  jobbers  were  inclined  to  sell  the  feed 
they  controlled  on  the  advance,  expecting  another  slight  down- 
ward reaction  when  mills  begin  heavier  grinding. 

During  the  week  heavier  feeds  were  advanced  from$l-$2 
per  ton  with  reddog  being  quoted  at  $38.50-$40perton,  Minne- 
apolis. Shipments  of  wheat  millfeed  from  Minneapolis  for 
the  week  ending  September  5  were  12,153  as  compared  to  the 
previous  week's  shipments  of  12,719  tons.  Buffalo  and  other 
eastern  markets  report  that  while  there  was  practically  no  pres- 
sure to  sell,  buying  was  limited.  Eastern  mills  holding  at  firm 
prices.     Stocks  good  with  movement  light. 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal. — The  cottonseed-meal  market  was 
steady  to  firmer  during  the  week.  The  demand  for  transit  or 
spot  shipment  was  good  with  very  little  meal  being  offered  on 
this  basis.  There  was  a  better  inquiry  for  deferred  shipments. 
Fertilizer  manufacturers  are  reported  to  have  purchased  con- 
siderable new  meal  for  future  delivery  and  while  this  has  had 
a  tendency  to  cause  a  firmer  market  feeders  and  mixers  are 
not  inclined  to  purchase  except  for  immediate  needs,  expecting 
lower  prices  when  mills  start  heavier  grinding  and  offerings 
increase.     Stocks  and  movement  light. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. — The  linseed-meal  market  at  Minne- 
apolis and  Chicago,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  production, 
was  reported  a  shade  stronger  in  sympathy  with  other  feeds. 
The  demand  at  Minneapolis  showed  a  slight  increase  from 
nearby  sections  but  the  demand  at  Buffalo  was  extremely  slow 


for  both  domestic  and  export  with  but  little  or  no  inquiry.  The 
trade  in  general  is  reported  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  prices  will 
work  lower  and  are  therefore  holding  back.  Offerings  are 
liberal  both  for  prompt  and  future  shipments  by  mills  which 
seem  anxious  for  business  and  are  pressing  the  market.  This, 
has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  price  of  about  $1  per  ton  at  Buffalo. 
Stocks  and  movement  light. 

Gluten  feed. — The  gluten-feed  market  continued  quiet  during 
the  week.  Demand  is  .  eported  as  poor.  Offerings  are  liberal 
by  both  manufacturers  and  re-sellers.  The  latter,  in  order  to 
make  sales,  were  offering  gluten  at  from  $l-$2  per  ton  under 
the  list  price.  The  manufacturers  are  reported  to  be  anxious 
for  business  but  are  maintaining  their  list  price.  Stocks  and 
movement  good. 

Hominy  feed. — The  increased  production  of  hominy  feed, 
together  with  the  light  demand,  resulted  in  larger  supplies  than 
could  be  absorbed;  this  has  caused  prices  to  work  lower.  Offer- 
ings by  both  mills  and  re-sellers  are  very  liberal.  Stocks  and 
movement  good. 

Alfalfa  meal. — The  alfalfa-meal  market  was  firm  on  near-by 
to  60-day  shipments,  with  the  demand  taking  care  of  present 
production.  The  high  price  of  hay  has  had  a  tendency  to  curtail 
production  and  it  is  reported  that  none  of  the  mills  are  running 
at  full  capacity,  and  are,  therefore,  not  inclined  to  press  the 
market. 


Redtop  Seed  Movement  Quicker  Than  Last  Year 

Growers  have  been  fairly  free  sellers  of  redtop  seed.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
35%-50%  of  the  crop  had  been  sold  by  growers  up  to  August 
25  compared  with  20%  last  year,  5%  two  years  ago,  25%  three 
years  ago,  and  40%  four  years  ago  on  a  corresponding  date. 
The  early  movement  of  the  crop  is  due  to  an  early  harvest, 
higher  prices  than  for  several  years,  and  activity  of  buyers. 
In  some  localities  75%  of  the  local  crop  had  been  sold  but  this 
was  offset  in  other  localities  where  only  10%  of  the  local  crop 
had  left  growers'  hands. 

Prices  offered  to  growers  for  recleaned  or  fancy  seed  ranged 
mostly  173^^-20^  per  pound  and  averaged  18J^0  compared 
with  11^  last  year,  10^  two  years  ago,  and  14J^(£  three  years 
ago  on  about  "the  same  date  (Aug.  25).  The  recent  trend  of 
prices  has  been  upward  and  many  growers  are  holding  for  20£ 
or  more. 

The  quality  of  the  seed  is  reported  to  be  slightly  inferior  to 
that  of  last  year,  when  it  was  good. 

Shippers  are  now  indicating  that  they  will  handle  less  than 
half  as  much  seed  as  last  year  because  the  crop  yielded  less 
than  expected. 


Imports  of  alsike  clover,  practically  all  of  which  were  from 
Canada,  amounted  to  10,425,300  lbs.  for  the  12  months  ending 
June  30,  1925,  compared  with  11,056,000,  5,566,100,  and 
7,056,500  lbs.  for  the  same  period  one,  two,  and  three  years 
ago,  respectively,  and  about  4,000,000  lbs.  the  average  annual 
imports  for  the  past  14  years.  During  July  and  August 
148,800  lbs.  was  permitted  entry  compared  with  282,900  lbs. 
last  year  for  the  two  months. 


Carload  Prices  of  Feedstuffs  at  Important  Markets,  September  5,  1925 

[Per  ton,  bagged,  sight-draft  basis] 


Commodity 

Boston 

Philadel- 
phia 

Balti- 
more 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Mem- 
phis 

Cincin- 
nati 

Chicago 

Min- 
neapolis 

Omaha 

Kansas 
City 

Los 
Angeles 

Wheat  bran: 

$31. 50 

$31.00 
35.00 
34.00 

34.00 
41.00 

$31. 00 
33.50 
34.25 

$29.  00 
31.00 
31.00 

32.50 
38.00 
39.00 

$26.  50 

:    $23.75 

Soft  winter 

$29.  00 

$29.  50 
29.50 

33.50 
37.50 
37.50 

$25. 00 
25.00 

28.25 
29.50 

27.00 

$25.  00 

$35  00 

Wheat  middlings: 

34.50 

Soft  winter _ 

34.75 
34.75 
31.50 
29.25 

Hard  winter. ._ 

34.50 
31.00 

Hard  winter  wheat  shorts  (brown) 

Wheat  millrun 





Rye  middlings 

32.50 

50.20 
43.50 
41.50 
38.  25 

26.  CO 

43.00 
44.75 
42.75 
39.75 
65.00 

High  protein  meals: 

Linseed 

50.50 
48.00 
46.00 
43.00 

50.00 
47.00 
45.00 
42.00 

47.50 
42.50 
40.50 
38.50 

45.50 
43.50 
41.50 
39.00 
65.00 
28.  50 
39.30 
32.50 
32.50 

47.10 

47.30 
43.70 

51.00 

Cottonseed  (43%) - 

37.50 
35.  50 
33.00 

41.  00 

Cottonseed  (36%) 

Digester  feeding  tankage  (60%) 

65.00 
27.50 

60.00 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (medium) 

32.  50 
45.20 
41.00 
41.50 

28.50 

30.00 
42.20 
35.50 
35.50 
38.00 

29.  00 

45.65 
39.75 
39.25 

45.00 
39.00 
38.  25 

43.20 

42.50 

35.00 
35.00 

1  39.  50 

42.00 

35.60 

1 

i  Rolled. 
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Cotton  Prices  Steadier 

Cotton  prices  closed  practically  unchanged  for  the  week 
August  31-September  5.  During  the  week,  however,  new  low 
levels  for  the.  season  were  reached.  The  early  part  of  the 
week  encountered  selling  in  heavy  volume  for  both  speculative 
and  hedge  account.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  hedge 
pressure  was  somewhat  lifted,  which  together  with  covering 
by  recent  short  sellers  improved  prices  With  final  quotations 
for  the  week  down  9  points  for  spots  and  up  about  4  points 
for  futures.  The  new  low  level  for  October  future  contracts 
so  far  this  season  reached  during  the  week  was  21.850  or 
a  little  more  than  23/£0  below  the  high  point  since  August  1. 
Several  trade  estimates  of  the  crop  made  their  appearance 
during  the  week,  which  indicated  a  tendency  towards  increased 
ideas.  The  range  of  estimates  was  from  about  13,600,000 
bales  to  14,900,000  bales. 

Oh  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  October  future  con- 
tracts closed  at  22.390  on  September  4  (September  5  holiday), 
as  compared  with  22.35(4  last  week  and  24.520  last  year  and 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  closed  up  12  points 
at  21.860  as-  compared  with  23.760  one  year  ago.  On  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  October  future  contracts  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  closed  at  21.990  as  compared  with  21.910  last  week. 

Spot  sales  during  the  week  were  in  large  volume,  amounting 
to  204,922  bales,  as  compared  with  167,604  bales  one  week 
ago  and  180,697  bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1924. 
The"  comparatively  large  volume  of  spot  sales  was  attributed 
to  the  free  offerings  on  account  of  heavy  picking  and  ginning, 
due  to  open  weather  and  high  temperatures  in  almost  all  of 
the  Cotton  Belt.  Reports  indicated  a  fair  to  good  demand 
for  spot  cotton  with  the  average  price  of  No.  5  or  Middling 
in  10  designated  markets  down  a  little  more  than  futures, 
closing  at  22.030  per  lb.  as  compared  with  23.860  one  year 
ago.  Reports  from  dry  goods  centers  indicated  a  rather 
steady  situation  with  practically  no  change  from  the  previous 
week. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  August  1  to  September  4,  amount- 
ing to  380,363  bales,  Germany  has  taken  about  144,000  bales 
and  Russia  about  49,000  bales. 


Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges 

September  4,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


New  York 

New  Orleans 

Month 

Sept. 

4, 

1925 

Sept. 

6, 
1924 

Sept. 

8, 
1923 

Sept. 

1, 
1922 

Sept. 

2, 
1921 

Sept. 

4, 

1925 

Sept. 

6, 
1924 

Sept. 

8, 
1923 

Sept. 

1, 
1922 

Sept. 

2, 
1921 

October 

December _ 

January.. 

Cts. 
22.39 
22.71 
22.19 

Cts. 
24.  52 
24.09 
23.98 

Cts. 

27.60 

27.40 

27.00 

27.00 

27.00 

Cts: 
21.94 
22.  20 
22.09 
22.15 
22;  05 

Cts. 

17.88 

18.20 

18:23 

18.45 

18.50 

Cts. 
21.86 
22.  OS 
22.15 

Cts. 
23.76 
23.85 
23.87 

Cts. 
27. 10 
27.10 
27.04 

Cts. 

21.45 

21.53 

21.60 

21.  59 

21.55 

Cts. 
17.49 
17.  85 
17.88 

March 

May 

22.  50 
22.79 

24.25 
24.45 

22.38 
22.46 

24.03 
24.03 

27.05 
26.95 

18.05 
18.10 

Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  Wo.  5  or  Middling  Spot  Cotton 
at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  Week  of  August  31-Septem- 
ber 5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Norfolk 

Augusta. 

Savannah 

Mwntfeomery-, 
New  Orleans. 

Memphis 

Little  Hock... 

Dallas 

Houston 

Galveston 

Average 


Aug.  31-Sept.  5,  1925 


Mon  Tue.  Wed  Thu.  Fri.   Sat 


Cts. 

21.  7£ 
21. 19 
21.35 
20. 75 
21.28 

22.  50 
22.  00 

21.  50 

22.  00 
22.  10 


Cts. 
21. 88 

21.38 
2i.  51 

20.  87; 
21.50 
22.  00, 
22.  00 

21.  90 

22.  00, 
22. 10 


21.64 


Cts. 
22.00 
21.  1)9 
21.73 
21.  20' 

21.  73, 

22.  00 

22.  05j 
22.  10 
22.  35 


Cts.  Cts. 
22.  25  22.  13 
21.88  21.8! 
22.00  21.90 
21.45  21.3, 

21.  93  21.  86 

22.  25122.  25 
22.  50!22.  40  __. 
22.10:22.10    (i) 

21.  90 
(') 


Cts. 
(') 
(') 
(') 
21.12 

(') 

(') 

22.  40 


21.71 


Sept.  1-6,  1924 


Mon  Tue.  Wed  Thu.  Fri .    Sat. 


Cts.  Cts.  Cts. 
24'.  25  24.  25  24.  25 
23.  44:23.  81  23.  81 
23.77,24.04  23.90 
23.  19  23.  31 '23.  00 

23.  84^23.  84'23.65 

24.  50  24.  50  24.  CO 
24.  50  24.  25,24.  CO  23.  88; 

23.  15  23.30  23.15  23.20 

24.  20  24.  30  24.  20  24.  20, 


Cts, 
24.00 

2:1.  ,\s 
23.91 
23.00 

23.  72 

24.  50 


Cts. 

24.00 
23.88 
24.  03 
23.06 
23.77 
24.50 
23.75 
23.30 
24.30 
24.30 


23.  92.24.  00,23.  8S'23.  8073.  89 


1  Holiday. 


Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1-September 
4,  1925,  and  Stocks  on  September  4,  1925,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Receipts 

Stocks 

5- 

year 

5- 

Market 

Aug. 

1- 
Sopt. 

7, 
1923 

Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

5, 
1924 

Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

4, 
1925 

aver- 
age 

Aug. 
1- 

Sept. 
5, 

1920- 

1924 

Sept. 
7, 
1923 

Sept. 
5, 
1924 

Sept. 
4, 
1925 

year 
aver- 
age 
Sept. 

5, 
1920- 
1924 

Norfolk 

1,000 
bales 
4 
5 
11 
2 
36 
17 

W 
4 

463 
306 

1,000 

bales 

4 

15 

38 

9 

48 

17 

(') 

1 

307 

206 

1,000 

bales 

3 

39 

130 

19 

110 

18 

5 

9 

471 

142 

1,000 

bales 

7 

12- 

28 

3 

42 

22 

2 

3 

262 

188 

1,000 

ables 

10 

11 

14 

6 

42 

50 

10 

3 

161 

121 

1,000 

bales 

14 

13 

25 

7 

37 

22 

3 

2 

86 

87 

1,000 

bales 

12 

27 

75 

10 

100 

12 

5 

1 

194 

81 

1,000 

bales 

33 

Augusta ... 

41 

Savannah 

54 

New  Orleans..    

11 
144 

Memphis 

12-1 

Little  Rock _ 

16 

Dallas.. 

10 

Houston 

149 

136 

Total 

843 

645 

939 

569 

428 

296 

517 

715 

Cotton  Movement,  August  1-September  4,   1925,  and  Stocks 
September  4,  1925,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts _ 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners'  takings 

Southern  spinners'  takings.... 

World's     visible    supply     of 

American  cotton. 


Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

5, 
1913 


1,000 
bales 
418 
198 
339 
124 
706 
106 
129 

1,089 


Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

2, 
1921 


1,000 
bales 
408 
1,291 
440 
9SS 
728 
158 
310 

3,724 


Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

1, 

1922 


1,000 
bales 
204 
371 
277 
356 
654 
127 
303 

1,597 


Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

7, 

1923 


1,000 
bales 
434 
239 
557 
377 
1, 135 
109 
22-7 

1,023 


Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

5. 
1924 


1,000 
bales 
380 
239 
418 
225 
809 
109 
206 

935 


Aug. 

1- 
Scpt. 

4, 
1925 


7,000 
bales 
577 
353 
689 
357 
1,253 
64 
263 

1,331 


5-year 
aver- 
age 
Aug. 

1- 
Sept. 

5, 
1920- 
1924 


1.000 
bales 
323 
571 
3S0 
546 
765 
126 
239 

1,972 


Per 
cent 
this 
year 
is  of 
5-year 
aver- 


Per 

cent 
178.6 

61.8 
181.3 

65.3 
163.8 

50.8 
110.0 

67.5 


Exports  of  American  Cotton 

August  1-September  4,  1925,  with  Comparisons 
[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports] 


To- 

Aug.  1- 

Sept.  5, 

1913 

Aug.  1- 

Sspt.  1, 

1922 

Aug.  1- 

St^pt.  7, 

1923 

Aug.  1- 
Sepfc  5, 

1924 

Aug.  1- 

Sept.  4, 

1925 

4 -year 
average 
Aug.  1- 
Sept.  5, 

1921- 

1924 

Per 

cent 

this 

year 

is  of 
4-year 
average 

Bales 
99, 678 
52, 155 
78,  430 
12,  497 
1,825 

Bales 
60,  SCO 
33, 453 
36,  115 
21,  490 
34,912 

1,399 
15, 147 

5,482 

9,724 

Bales 
86,  2SS 
64,  626 
86, 375 
35,  662 
6,  578 
100 
20,411 
10, 752 
13,  293 

Bales 
84, 7K0 

59,  898 

60,  610 
35,  830 

9, 999 

Bales 
f5, 359 
42,  495 
143,  732 
25,  992 
19,110 

Bales 
72, 832 
49,615 
72,  887 
2S.  9S6 
3S,  769 

8,  961 
17,  792 
10,  792 
12.  140 

Per  eerd 
89.7 

85.6 

197. 2 

Italy... 

88.9 

49.3 

Spain.. 

18,  109 
9,  541 
7,044 

16, 120 

13,  412 

'11,652 

18, 427 

7,382 

*  57,  860 

103.6 

08.4 

Other  countries 

465.1 

Total 

279,  279 

218,  522 

324,  085 

292,  281  loSO.  363 

313, 074 

121.5 

1  Includes  4,795  bales  to  Russia.  2  Includes  48,051  bales  to  Russia. 

Exports  for  the  week  ending  September  4,  amounted  to 
183,960  bales,  compared  43,504  bales  for  the  previous  week, 
162,324  bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1924,  and  140,016 
bales  for  the  week  ending  September  5,  1913. 
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Spot  Quotations  for  No.  S  or  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  September  4,  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

■Cents 

1894 

....    6.88 

1902 

9.12 

1910.... 

...  15.00 

1918 

....  37.00 

1895 

8.25 

1903 

12.50 

1911 

...  11.70 

1919 

....  29.55 

1898 

....     8.50 

1904 

11.10 

1912.... 

...  11.60 

1920 

31.75 

1897 

7.50 

1905 

10.95 

1913 

...  13.25 

1898 

5.75 

1906 

....    9.90 

1914 

...'11.00 

1922 

....  22.25 

1899 

6.25 

1907 

13.55 

1915 

...     9.85 

1923 

25.95 

1900 

9.62 

1908 

. 9.30 

1916—. 

...  16.30 

1924 

25.65 

1901. 

8.50 

1909 

12.85 

1917 

22.05 

1925 

....  22.65 

i  Aug.  17. 


Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


At— 

Sept. 

5, 
1913 

Sept. 

5, 
1919 

Sept. 

3, 
1920 

Sept. 

2, 
1921 

Sent. 

1, 
1922 

Sept. 

7, 
1923 

Sept. 

5, 
1924 

Sept. 

4, 
1925 

5-year 
aver- 
age1 

1,000 
bales 

324 
15 

174 

1,000 
bales 

583 
57 

258 

1,000 
bales 

580 
87 

262 

1,000 
bales 

608 
59 

524 

1,000 
bales 

367 
34 

347 

1,000 

bales 

70 

14 

92 

1,000 

bales 

120 

21 

117 

1,000 
bales 

186 
34 

128 

1,000 

bales 

349 

43 

268 

Total 

513 

898 

929 

1,191 

748       176 

258 

348 

660 

1  1920-1924. 


Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  were  reported  to  be  40,000  bales  of  approximately 
750-lbs.  gross  weight,  compared  with  37,000  bales  on  September 
5,  1924. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  good  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton  was  reported  at 
New  Orleans.  At  Memphis  the  demand  was  reported  as  only 
fair  with  the  basis,  however,  firm,  and  receipts  on  the  increase. 
Some  of  the  sales  reported  in  these  markets  during  the  week 
August  31-September  5  were: 

New  Orleans:  Cents. 

No.  5  or  Middling,  full  1  to  1^  ins.. 23. 13 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  l'A  ins 26.  25 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  1%  to  1^  ins.. 27.50 

Memphis: 

No.  5  or  Middling  to  No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  1-4  ins 23.  63 

No.  5  or  Middling  to  No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  iy$  ins 25.  00 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  1%  to  ltV  ins 27.  00 

No.  5  or  Middling,  1^  ins 27. 00 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  full  1A  ins 28. 50 

Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  No.  5  or 
Middling,  September  5,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


New  Orleans 

Memphis 

Sept.  5, 
1925 

Sept.  6, 
1924 

Sept.  8, 
1923 

Sept.  5, 
1925 

Sept.  6, 
1924 

Sept.  8, 
1923 

No.  5  short  staple .. 

Length  in  inches: 
Its 

Cents 
21.86 

Points 

250 

550 

800 

1,150 

Cents 
23.77 

Points 
100 
175 
275 
400 
500 
600 

Cents 
26.75 

Points 

50 

100 

150 

225 

Cents 
22.25 

Points 
100 
225 

475 
775 

Cents 
24.50 

Points 

50 

150 

250 

450 

Cents 
26.75 

Points 
1  25 

lVs 

'  325 

lT3r 

'  425 

1}| 

'  521 

iys 

1  Nominal 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  September  4,  and  Sales  during  Week  of  August  31-September  5,  1925 

Price  of  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  September  4,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  No.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  of  August  31-Septem- 
ber 5,  1925,  in  each  of  the  markets,  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges 


Nor- 
folk 

Au- 
gus- 
ta 

Sa- 
van- 
nah 

Mont- 
gom- 
ery 

Mem- 
phis 

Little 
Rock 

Dal- 
las 

Hous- 
ton 

Gal- 
ves- 
ton 

New 
Or7 

leans 

Average 

Grade 

Sept. 
4, 1925 

Sept. 
6,  1924 

Sept. 

8,1923 

Sept. 
9, 1922 

Sept. 
10, 1921 

Sept. 
3, 1920 

Sept. 
6, 1919 

White  Standards: 

Orel 

100 

75 

50 

25 

22.13 

Offi 

63 

163 

250 

350 

On 

100 

75 

50 

25 

21.81 

Off 

56 

150 

250 

350 

Even 

13 

50 
138 
238 
On 

25 

Off 

25 

75 
150 
250 
375 

75 
150 
225 

150 
200 
300 

50 
75 
138 

138 

150 

250 

4,432 

On 

100 

75 

40 

25 

21.  90 

Off 

50 

125 

225 

325 

On 

25 

Off 

15 

50 
125 
225 
On 

13 

Off 

25 

75 
150 
225 
325 

75 
125 
200 

150 
200 
275 

50 
85 
150 

150 

175 

250 

7,700 

On 

88 

63 

38 

25 

21.35 

Off 

63 

140 

240 

340 

Even 

25 

63 
138 
213 
On 
13 
Off 
25 

75 
150 
250 
350 

75 
150 
225 

150 
200 
275 

38 

88 

138 

125 

175 

250 

2,747 

On 

100 

75 

50 

25 

22.25 

Off 

50 

100 

200 

300 

Even 

25 

50 
100 
150 

25 

50 

75 
100 
150 
200 

50 

75 

100 

150 
175 
200 

150 
175 
200 

250 
275 

300 
1,300 

On 

100 

75 

50 

25 

22.40 

Off 

50 

125 

250 

375 

Even 

25 

50 
125 
250 
On 
25 
Off 
25 

50 
150 
200 
300 

100 
150 
200 

150 
200 
250 

40 
75 
125 

125 

150 

225 

14,003 

On 

90 

75 

50 

38 

22.10 

Off 

60 

125 

225 

350 

Even 

25 

60 
135 
235 

15 

50 

75 
125 
250 
300 

100 
125 
175 

125 
200 
250 

40 

75 

125 

175 

200 

275 

50,  645 

On 

100 

75 

50 

35 

22.15 

Off 

75 

175 

300 

425 

Even 

35 

75 
175 
3C0 

25 

50 

75 
175 
300 
425 

100 
150 
250 

200 
250 
300 

75 
100 
125 

200 

250 

300 

91,  792 

On 

80 

65 

50 

35 

22.35 

Off 

75 

175 

275 

400 

On 

15 

Off 

15 

50 
150 
250 

20 

25 

50 
140 
225 
325 

75 
125 

175 

190 
200 
250 

25 
75 
150 

125 

200 

300 

6,800 

On 

100 

70 

50 

25 

21.86 

Off 

50 

100 

200 

300 

On 

15 

Off 

15 

50 
100 
200 

Even 

25 

50 
140 
200 
300 

75 
125 
175 

150 
200 
250 

45 
75 
125 

125 

175 

275 

25,  415 

Ore 
96 
72 
48 
28 
22,03 
Off 
59 
133 
242 
352 
Ore 

8 
Off 
19 

56 
135 
231 
Ore 

2 
Off 
30 

68 
146 
234 
328 

80 
130 
198 

157 
205 
268 

55 
92 

143 

154 

193 

270 

3204,922 

Ore 
125 
97 
69 
40 
23.89 
Off 
98 
250 
380 
500 
On 

15 
Off 
23 

105 
250 
390 

3 

44 

90 
195 
343 
498 

106 
155 
228 

166 
215 
293 

42 
89 
146 

135 

178 

258 

3181,192 

On 

97 
73 
48 
25 

27.22 

Off 
49 
98 
158 
223 

On 
10 

Off 
15 

44 

94 
157 
On 

13 
Off 

13 

-      43 
105 
156 
216 

45 
92 
139 

87 
143 
193 

24 
74 
119 

99 

144 

194 

3201,746 

On 

170 
129 
85 
51 
21.20 
Off 
58 
125 
210 
295 

Ore 

208 

158' 

98 

50 

20.40 

Off 

80 

195 

308 

410 

On 
370 
300 
230 
125 

28.98 

Off 
318 
848 

1,233 

1,515 

Ore 
211 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling.. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling... 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling- 

160 

no 

58 

28.73 

Off 

153 

398 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  2__ 
Is  o.  9  or  Good  Ordinary  2 

683 
918 

Spotted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

On 
25 

Even 
Off 
63 
163 
250 
On 
25 

Even 
Off 
75 
175 
288 
375 

75 
125 
250 

150 
225 
325 

100 

150 

125 
175 
275 

88 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling..  __     ._ 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2. 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 ... 

Yellow  Tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling.. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling... 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Ore 
3 

51 
153 
225 
308 

50 

140 
238 
345 
448 

205 

335 

505 

758 

1,128 

152 

238 
384 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2__ 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling2 

Light  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

504 
859 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling. 

No.  4  or  Srrict  Middling2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

123 
215 
300 

220 
310 
415 

473 
633 
835 

401 
546 

676 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  ATiiiflling  2 

Blue  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 2 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  - 

No.  5  or  Middling 2 

-   135 
210 

293 
3219,013 

268 

358 

450 

3120,888 

593 
743 

920 
2  50,540 

540 

641 

749 

3  28,879 

Sales  for  week,  bales 

,,    '.The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.    By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 

,°n?.na  by  '  0ff "  1S  meant  tna-t  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  substraoted  from  the  price  of  No.  5. 
,.    ,  1  nese  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago. 

*  Total  sales.    Sales  from  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  5, 1925,  amounted  to  603,636  bales,  compared  with  435,190  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1924  and  518,505  bales  in  1923*. 
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Large  New  Zealand  Meat  Exports 

Over  825,000  carcasses  of  lamb  were  shipped  from  New 
Zealand  in  each  of  the  months  of  April  and  May,  figures  which 
have  been  exceeded  on  only  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  past. 
The  total  lamb  shipments  during  the  three  months  April- June, 
1925,  amounted  to  2,150,000  compared  with  1,556,000  last 
year  for  the  same  period.  Mutton  shipments  during  the 
period  April-June,  1925,  were  over  twice  as  large  as  for  the 
same  three  months  last  year  while  the  number  of  beef  quarters 
was  also  much  larger.  The  very  fine  weather  conditions  con- 
tinued practically  until  the  end  of  April,  greatly  assisting  the 
fattening  of  the  stock  and  resulting  in  a  rush  to  the  freezing 
works  in  March  and  April.  Most  of  the  works  closed  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  North  Island  killings  of  lambs  for  the 
season  up  to  the  end  of  June  were  within  50,000  of  1924,  while 
the  mutton  figures  show  an  increase  of  350,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  South  Island  lambs  were  175,000  short.  April 
mutton  killings  in  South  Island,  however,  were  about  3  times 
those  of  last  year  or  an  increase  for  the  Dominion  of  600.000. 
These  mutton  figures  include  heavy  lambs  which  are  classified 
as  mutton  for  shipping  purposes. 

Meat  Clearances  from  New  Zealand  April,   May,  June,   1925 


Mutton 
carcasses 

Lamb 
carcasses 

Beef 
quarters 

1925 
April- 

240, 000 
241, 000 
172,000 

831, 000 
871, 000 
448,  000 

48, 000 

May. 

79,000 

June 

34,  COO 

Total 

653,  000 

2, 150, 000 

161, 000 

Same  3  months,  1924  __ 

314,  000 

1, 556, 000 

91, 000 

Report  on  New  Zealand  meat  trade,  July  22,  1925. 


Record  Sugar  Movements,  Season  1024-25 

The  sugar  season  of  1924-25  established  new  records  in 
production,  trade  and  consumption.  Most  recent  estimates 
place  world  production  of  25,281,000  short  tons,  raw  basis, 
against  21,980,000  short  tons  for  1923-24  and  20,496,234  short 
tons  in  1922-23.  In  no  important  producing  country  could  the 
crop  be  considered  short,  although  in  British  India  production 
was  below  that  of  the  two  preceding  years.  World  sugar  con- 
sumption also  shows  indications  of  having  increased.  Eleven 
European  countries  show  an  increased  consumption  of  16  per 
cent  for  10  months  of  the  season.  United  States  consumption 
now  stands  at  115  pounds  per  capita  against  102  pounds  in 
1923-24  and  107  in  1922-23.  Stocks  throughout  the  world 
were  larger  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  they  were  at  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  The  1925-26  outlook  shows  slightly 
smaller  beet  sugar  production  in  Europe  and  America,  but 
Cuban  cane  is  expected  to  maintain  this  season's  figures,  with 
increases  in  Louisiana. 


Index  Numbers  of  Agricultural  Exports 

July,  1925 

[Base  July,  1909-June,  1914=100] 


All  commodities 

All  commodities  except  cotton 

Grains  and  products 

Animal  products 

Dairy  products  and  eggs 

Cotton  including  cake  and  oil. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Cotton  fiber _ 

Wheat  including  Hour.. 

Tobacco.,, 

Hams  and  bacon 

Lard 


July, 

July, 

May, 

June, 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925 

73 

67 

83 

68 

138 

117 

133 

118 

163 

83 

169 

118 

158 

164 

127 

123 

297 

331 

400 

428 

23 

28 

45 

30 

102 

111 

77 

81 

24 

29 

46 

30 

144 

87 

145 

122 

143 

103 

70 

84 

222 

185 

116 

137 

176 

220 

180 

152 

July, 

1925 


66 
117 
102 
112 
372 

28 
108 

28 

66 
121 
122 
125 


Tobacco  Monopolies  in  Europe 

The  tobacco  industry  in  France,  Poland,  and  Denmark  is  a 
Government  monopoly.  In  France  the  Government  alone 
has  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  tobacco  and  its  cultiva- 
tion is  closely  regulated.  Every  person  who  wishes  to  culti- 
vate tobacco  must  receive  a  Government  permit.  The  Gov- 
ernment not  only  specifies  the  number  of  acres  a  grower  must 
cultivate,  but  also  the  number  of  plants  per  acre.  The  grower 
must  agree  to  sow  only  seeds  furnished  by  the  monopoly,  to 
devote  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
area  entrusted  to  him  for  that  purpose  and  to  deliver  his 
entire  crop  to  the  monopoly  at  a  fixed  price,  depending  on 
the  grade.  The  French  Government  realized  a  net  profit  of 
more  than  $74,600,000  from  the  operation  of  the  monopoly 
during  1921,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 
The  production  of  tobacco  in  France  during  1924  amounted 
to  53,859,000  pounds  which  was  supplemented  by  imports 
amounting  to  58,414,000  pounds. 

The  Polish  State  Tobacco  Monopoly  was  established  in 
1924,  the  Government  buying  up  all  of  the  17  private  factories. 
At  the  end  of  1924  its  holdings  represented  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  $5,940,000.  The  net  profit  to  the  Government  during 
the  first  year  of  the  monopoly  was  $25,817,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  endeavoring  to  encourage  increased  tobacco  culti- 
vation by  making  advance  payments  to  planters  and  even 
by  credits  and  subsidies.  At  the  present  time  cultivation  is 
restricted  to  Little  Poland  (Galicia)  and  Wolhumia  and  to 
the  districts  around  Grodno,  Graudenz,  and  Rybnik  which 
are  considered  best  suited  to  that  crop.  The  total  consump- 
tion of  raw  tobacco  in  Poland  during  1924  was  22,849,000 
pounds  of  imported  tobacco  and  1,615,000  pounds  of  domestic 
tobacco. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  Denmark  is  a  Government  monopoly, 
although  producers  and  dealers  have  more  freedom  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  business.  The  Danish  Government  restricts  its 
activities  to  the  control  of  factories  and  to  the  imposition  of 
tobacco  taxes  and  the  collection  of  revenues.  During  1924 
approximately  1,159,200,000  cigarettes,  or  343  per  capita,  were 
consumed  in  Denmark,  one-tenth  being  of  foreign  origin.  The 
internal-revenue  sales  tax  collected  on  foreign  and  domestic 
manufactured  cigarettes  during  1924  amounted  to  $1,348,000. 
The  production  of  smoking  tobacco  in  the  Government-con- 
trolled factories  amounted  to  4,544,000  pounds,  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  421,000  pounds  imported  from  abroad.  The 
consumption  of  smoking  tobacco  during  1924  amounted  to 
about  1.5  lbs.  per  capita,  the  total  internal-revenue  tax  col- 
lected on  that  product  amounting  to  $392,000.  The  Danish 
production  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the  24  Government-controlled 
factories  amounted  to  2,612,000  pounds  during  1924,  upon 
which  $253,000  in  revenue  were  collected.  The  consumption 
of  cigars  and  "cigarillos"  during  1924  was  24  and  37  per  capita, 
respectively,  upon  which  a  total  of  $1,782,000  in  revenue  were 
collected. 


Danube  Wheat  Situation 

By  mid-August  Hungarian  wheat  on  the  Vienna  market  was 
quoted  below  American  wheat  of  comparable  grades  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  according  to  G.  C.  Haas,  American  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  at  Vienna.  Favorable  crop  prospects 
have  created  market  conditions  characterized  by  the  press  of 
eastern  Europe  as  being  free  from  American  price  dictation. 
The  real  significance  of  the  situation  is  that  this  market  area  is 
shifting  from  the  basis  of  importing  wheat  from  the  United 
States  to  the  basis  of  importing  from  near-by  territory,  or  to  an 
exporting  basis.  The  Hungarian  crops  appear  to  be  in  slightly 
better  condition  than  those  of  the  neighboring  countries  where 
rains  have  been  severe.  It  seems  likely  that  Hungary,  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  will  have  some  grain  for  export. 
In  spite  of  the  lower  prices  prevailing,  business  is  reported  as 
almost  stagnant.  Buyers  appear  to  be  awaiting  further  changes 
in  prices  resulting  from  conditions  in  overseas  areas,  and  local 
mills  have  been  practically  without  stocks.  Very  little  business 
has  been  done  in  future  contracts,  with  buyers  purchasing  only 
for  immediate  requirements.  The  rains  have  given  rise  to  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  of  deterioration  of  the  new  crop,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  high  moisture  content  will  necessitate 
drying  before  milling  is  possible.  The  situation  has  caused 
much  reserve  on  the  buying  side  of  the  market. 
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